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THE SUBCONTINENT OF SOUTH ASIA 


Introduction 


The area of the world known as South Asia 
extends across some 35 degrees of longitude be- 
tween Iran and Burma along the southern rim 
of central Asia, a portion of it jutting out into 
the Indian Ocean as a huge peninsula. In this 
subcontinent of 1.9 million square miles are five 
sovereign nations: ... Afghanistan . . . Ceylon 
... India... Nepal ... Pakistan. Within the 
borders of these countries live over 500 million 
people, almost one-fifth of the world’s population. 

Along the northern rim of the subcontinent the 
towering mountain ranges of central Asia form 
the borders between South Asia and the U.S.S.R., 
Communist China, and Communist-dominated 
Tibet. Afghanistan, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, India, Nepal, and the two small states 
of Sikkim and Bhutan border directly on Com- 
munist territory. Extending over 30 degrees of 
latitude, the climate of the area ranges from 
tropical in southern India and Ceylon to arctic in 
the higher reaches of the Himalayas. Most of the 
area is dominated by the summer monsoon rains 
which determine the life and livelihood of most 
of the people, but large areas of the subcontinent 
are arid or suffer from lack of rainfall. 

From time immemorial, South Asia has been 
a prize sought by conquerors. The Persians 
under Darius, Alexander of Macedon, Greeks 
from Bactria, Scythians, Kushans, Genghis Khan 
the Mongol, Tamerlane, Baber the Jagatai Turk 
—all have brought their invading hordes into 
South Asia. As a consequence the subcontinent 
today contains hundreds of different cultural 
groups based on ethnic differences as well as 
differences in language, religion, customs, and 
social organization. 


South Asia is the home of two of the world’s 
major religions, Hinduism and Buddhism; in- 
cludes the world’s largest Muslim nation, Paki- 
stan; and contains adherents of a host of other 
religions and sects. Several different types of 
government are represented on the subcontinent. 
Nepal and Afghanistan have variations of the 
monarchical system. India and Ceylon are par- 
llamentary democracies, India being also a repub- 
lic.t Pakistan has a presidential government 
provisionally functioning under martial law. 

But for all of its diversity—of culture, re- 
ligion, climate, forms of government—the sub- 
continent of South Asia has certain characteris- 
tics which are generally common to the entire 
area, 


The Changing Subcontinent 


The first striking common characteristic is 
change. 

All over South Asia far-reaching developments 
are taking place in the economic, political, and 
social fields. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, hav- 
ing gained their independence since World War 
II, are emerging from the colonial pattern to the 
status of independent nations. Nepal and Af- 
ghanistan, after centuries of isolation, are build- 
ing new contacts with the rest of the world. 

In the political sphere new forms of govern- 
ment are developing. In India, the world’s most 
populous republic, tremendous strides have been 
made to bring the citizens into direct participa- 
tion in the affairs of their Government. Paki- 


* Sikkim is, in effect, a protectorate of India. The 
Kingdom of Bhutan enjoys almost independent status, 
although by its 1949 treaty with India it has agreed to 
being advised by the Government of India in its foreign 
relations. 
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stan, until recently a republic, in 1958 inaugu- 
rated a new regime which is committed to restore 
representative government at an early date. 
Nepal, which in 1951 freed itself of a despotic 
hereditary aristocracy, recently held its first par- 
hamentary election under a new constitution. 
Afghanistan is engaged in a program for devel- 
opment calling for large-scale education and 
modernization. Ceylon is undergoing a period 
of political ferment, and the early establishment 
of a republic within the Commonwealth is being 
planned. 

Centuries-old social patterns and codes of 
human relationships are being broken down 
under the impact of modern education. Among 
the masses of the people there is a new awareness 
that poverty need not be their lot—that they need 
not accept social patterns and economic condi- 
tions which have long deprived them of a decent 
livelihood. 


Economic Underdevelopment 


Another common characteristic of the nations 
of South Asia is economic underdevelopment. 
Agriculture is generally carried on by primitive 
means and crop yields are low. Though industry 
is developing rapidly in some areas, it is still 
almost totally lacking in others. The riches of 
the earth—minerals and fuels—have only begun 
to be tapped and are not even adequately sur- 
veyed, while the people go in want of the goods 
or the power that could be produced. The daily 
necessities of life—food, clothing, and household 
goods—are produced by primitive means. 

South Asia today does not have sufficient pro- 
duction and distribution facilities to feed its 
people adequately, and population is rising at 
rates which are among the highest in the world. 
Merely to keep these additional people from 
starvation the nations of South Asia must make 
great strides in food production. To improve 
the lot of the people, to provide a decent liveli- 
hood for the millions entering the labor force 
each year, and to satisfy the rising expectations 
of the people, economic development and produc- 
tion gains must be tremendous in scope. 

In every nation of the subcontinent the gov- 
ernments in power are striving to achieve the 
economic progress so desperately needed. While 
the problems to be overcome are enormous and 
while some of the development plans may at 


times falter, each day sees some change—the 
opening of a new factory, the completion of an 
irrigation project, the harnessing of a new source 
of power, the discovery of a new mineral deposit. 


The Colombo Plan 


The association of four of the nations of South 
Asia—Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pakistan—in 
the Colombo Plan is an indication of the expand- 
ing cooperative efforts which the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia are making to develop 
their economies and raise the living standards of 
their people. This Plan is an association of these 
nations, together with 14 others, including the 
United States, under which each country does 
what it can to further the long-range develop- 
ment of the area through its own development 
or economic assistance programs, for which the 
individual countries retain complete responsi- 
bility.? 

The principal machinery for cooperation in the 
Colombo Plan is the Consultative Committee, 
which meets annually to review and assess what 
has been accomplished and to evaluate the prob- 
lems in the coming year. In addition, the 
Colombo Plan has a Council for Technical Co- 
operation, which coordinates technical assistance 
programs within the area and provides informa- 
tion on Colombo Plan activities. The United 
States has recently become a member of the 
Council and its operating agency, the Bureau for 
Technical Cooperation. 

The Colombo Plan has been an important 
stimulus to national developmental efforts, and 
the assistance given by members of the Plan has 
been an important supplement to the major 
efforts being made by the various national gov- 
ernments. In addition, consultation on common 
problems has helped the participating members 
to attack their own problems in the most effective 
manner. 


The Colonial Heritage 


The fact that the nations of South Asia have 
in the past several centuries experienced varying 
degrees of foreign domination or influence has 


?The 13 other members of the Colombo Plan are: Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Indonesia, Japan, 
Laos, Malaya, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom (together with Singapore, Sarawak, 
and North Borneo), and Viet-Nam. 


had a profound effect in determining their pres- 
ent attitudes toward world affairs. 

Beginning in the 15th century the Portuguese, 
the French, and the Dutch all came to South 
Asia as merchants tempted by the exotic products 
of the subcontinent; and they sought to remain 
as rulers. The British during the 18th century 
began their conquest of India and displaced the 
Dutch as the rulers of Ceylon. During the 19th 
century, while the British moved up the Ganges 
valley toward the Khyber Pass, the czars of 
Russia from the north moved south to annex 
Kazakstan, Ulutavski, Turkestan, Khiva, Merv, 
and Pamir. The British driving northwest and 
the Russians pushing southeast met in Afghani- 
stan where British attempts to encompass Af- 
ghanistan within its sphere as a buffer state re- 
sulted in two of the three Anglo-Afghan wars. 

The 20th century marked the beginning of the 
end of the colonial era in South Asia. The 
Nepalese obtained recognition of their internal 
and external independence. Afghanistan reac- 
quired control over its external relations. British 
rule on the subcontinent ended in 1947, and India 
and Pakistan came into being. Ceylon achieved 
independence shortly thereafter. Between 1950 
and 1954 the French peacefully relinquished their 
tiny colonies of Pondichéry, Kirkal, Mahé, 
Yanaon, and Chandernagor. The only European 
possession remaining now on the subcontinent is 
Portuguese India, which includes the enclave of 
Goa on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay ; 
and Diu, a small island 140 miles from Damao. 
Agitation for cession of these Portuguese terri- 
tories, which have a population of some 645,000, 
continues in India. In 1955 agitation by Indian 
groups for the “liberation” of Goa came to a 
head. India severed diplomatic relations with 
Portugal and has not since resumed them. 

Although the era of European colonialism is 
over, the heritage it has left is still an important 
part of the lives of the peoples of the subconti- 
nent. Many of the present institutions of the 
former British possessions are based on the Brit- 
ish system of government and civil administra- 
tion. Their political objectives are to some extent 
determined by British political ideals, and the 
English language is widely spoken. Among the 
educated are many who have attended British 
schools and universities, and India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon are members ef the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


But also part of the heritage of European 
colonialism is the generally suspicious attitude 
of many South Asians toward the West and its 
motives. They have had direct experience with 
the domination and the exploitation of Western 
European nations; and though they have now 
achieved independence, the memory of centuries 
of subservience still arouses resentment. ‘To some 
South Asians the imagined threat of domination 
by the West, whether through economic or other 
means, looms as large as the threat of Russian 
imperialism cloaked in the new ideology of Soviet 
communism. In addition, there is particular 
sensitivity to racial questions, since colonialism in 
the experience of many South Asians represented 
domination of white over colored peoples. 


“*Neutralism” 


The colonial experience is one of the very im- 
portant factors underlying the prevailing atti- 
tude of neutralism in this area. Only Pakistan 
is allied with the West; the other nations prefer 
to avoid alinement with any bloc. They seek to 
pursue independent roles in world affairs and 
exert their influence for the reconciliation of 
East and West and for the promotion of world 
peace. They are suspicious of “power politics” 
and of military assistance. 

These nations share a number of aspirations 
and attitudes. They seek to achieve economic 
development and improve the standards of living 
of their peoples. They support the principle of 
self-determination. They are opposed to racial 
segregation and racial discrimination. They seek 
the complete end of colonialism wherever it may 
exist. 


Regional Problems 


Unfortunately, the relations of the nations of 
South Asia with one another have been troubled 
by a number of disputes and problems. A num- 
ber of these problems came into existence as a 
consequence of the partitioning of British India 
into the independent states of India and Paki- 
stan. 

In 1947 the announcement that British India 
would be partitioned led to violent clashes be- 
tween Sikhs and Hindus on one side and Muslims 
on the other, particularly in the area of the 
Punjab. Thousands of people were massacred; 
millions fled their homes or were expelled and 


sought refuge with coreligionists; entire villages 
were destroyed; and trains carrying refugees were 
dynamited. 

As a result of these mass evacuations millions 
of refugees accumulated on both sides of the 
West Pakistan-Indian border. About 6 million 
fled from Pakistan, nearly 6 million from India. 
Both nations were faced with the staggering prob- 
lems of resettling the refugees—a total of almost 
12 million people. 

Through the tremendous efforts of both coun- 
tries most of the refugee camps were emptied by 
the end of 1948, although not all of the refugees 
are permanently settled even today. And there 
still has been no final settlement of the distribu- 
tion of and compensation for the assets left be- 
hind by groups fleeing each country. 

Other problems which have troubled India- 
Pakistan relations include (1) the final demarca- 
tion of large stretches of the borders of the two 
countries, where there have been incidents in the 
past; (2) the status of the former princely state 
of Jammu and Kashmir; and (38) the control and 
equitable distribution of the waters of the Indus 
River and its tributaries, some of which flow 
through India before entering Pakistan. 

In the past India and Pakistan have been di- 
vided by misunderstanding and mutual suspicion. 
And despite our friendship for both nations and 
our position of strict impartiality on the various 
India-Pakistan disputes, the disagreements of 
these two nations have tended to complicate U.S. 
relations with them. Since Pakistan is a member 
of both SEATO and CENTO (Central Treaty 
Organization, formerly the Baghdad Pact), the 
United States has granted military as well as eco- 
nomic assistance to enable Pakistan to fulfill its 
defensive obligations as a member of these al- 
liances. Despite agreements which provide that 
our military aid to Pakistan be used only for 
defensive purposes, India has regarded this aid 
with suspicion, fearing that American arms might 
be used against her. However, by the latter part 
of 1959 considerable progress had been made to- 
ward settling various matters at issue, and the 
United States is hopeful that the relationships of 
these two great South Asian nations will become 
more cordial in the future. 

Relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
have been troubled by the Pushtunistan issue, 


which involves the status of the Pathan tribes 
inhabiting the mountainous areas on either side 
of the Afghan-Pakistan border. And the ques- 
tion of the status of Indian Tamils who have 
settled in Ceylon is a problem of long standing 
between India and Ceylon. 

In the matter of these particular questions at 
issue between various nations of South Asia, the 
United States has maintained a strictly impartial 
position. We seek by every available means to 
encourage the peaceful settlement of the questions 
in a manner which satisfies the legitimate inter- 
ests of all parties. For the United States seeks 
to maintain its ties of friendship with all of the 
nations of South Asia and regrets the existence 
of these regional problems which have in some 
cases been a hindrance to economic progress and 
to international cooperation among the nations 
of the area. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
SOUTH ASIA 


South Asia today has a crucial role in world 
affairs. Lying on the edge of the free world, 
touched by the power of Communist central Asia, 
the subcontinent is the center of communications 
between the Mediterranean and the South China 
Sea. It has a commanding position over one 
of the world’s great commercial sea lanes. It 
contains vast amounts of important raw materials 
and has great untapped production potential. 
But more important than its potential power or 
its strategic position is the fact that South Asia 
is a testing ground for the free world. In this 
area will be determined whether nations can sur- 
mount tremendous economic and social problems, 
can achieve far-reaching changes in their entire 
pattern of life without resorting to the totalitar- 
ian system of communism. 

Economically the United States benefits from 
a substantial volume of mutually profitable two- 
way trade with South Asia. The total value of 
this trade in 1958 amounted to over $715 million. 
From South Asia we import such important 
commodities as manganese, mica, ilmenite, crude 
rubber, jute, and shellac. Large quantities of 
our tea and spices also come from these nations. 
In South Asia are important markets for our 
agricultural products—wheat, rice, and other 


grains, oilseeds, tobacco, and raw cotton. We sell 
to these nations large quantities of our machinery, 
vehicles, farm equipment, iron and _steel-mill 
products, and finished textiles. As the economic 
development of these nations progresses this trade 
will be increased to our mutual advantage. 

More importantly the United States is inter- 
ested in the economic development of the South 
Asian nations because neither our own prosperity 
nor world peace can be secure while millions of 
the world’s peoples live under conditions of pov- 
erty. Where hunger and disease reign, there will 
be unrest, conflict, and tensions. By sharing our 
technical knowledge and by contributing some of 
our resources and productive power to help these 
nations to develop their economies, we not only 
assist them but also help to build a secure and 
lasting peace. 

Our own national interests and the interests 
of the South Asian nations also coincide with re- 
spect to their desire to remain independent. While 
the United States feels that the continued free- 
dom of other nations is in the interest of the free 
world, the Sino-Soviet bloc seeks to impose its 
rule of strict conformity upon them. While we 
value diversity, Moscow and Peiping see it as a 
threat to their security. Confident of the ulti- 
mate strength and appeal of our democratic phil- 
osophy, we do not seek to coerce other nations to 
adopt our way of life. But the Communists, 
even though they have shifted their tactics from 
time to time, have never abandoned their ultimate 
goal of world domination. 

Since 1950 the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have pursued their ends through cultural, 
educational, and economic means—through offers 
of economic assistance, credit arrangements, and 
through the expansion of trade. The less devel- 
oped nations of the world, such as those of South 
Asia, having enormous economic problems to 
overcome, are particularly vulnerable to this 
form of penetration. As President Eisenhower 
explained in his message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 19, 1958: 


If the purpose of Soviet aid to any country were simply 
to help it overcome economic difficulties without infring- 
ing its freedom, such aid could be welcomed as for- 
warding the free world purpose of economic growth. 
But there is nothing in the history of international 
communism to indicate this can be the case. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming, we and other free nations must 
assume that Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, and long- 


range instrument directed toward the same old purpose 
of drawing its recipient away from the community of 
free nations and ultimately into the Communist orbit. 


U.S. Policy 


U.S. policy toward the nations of South Asia 
is based on our desire to see these nations remain 
independent of foreign domination so that they 
can work out the economic and political institu- 
tions which can best satisfy their own aspirations. 
It is based on our desire to see these nations con- 
tinue to make progress toward developing sound 
economies which will support decent living stand- 
ards for all of their peoples. And we seek to 
strengthen the traditionally cordial relations 
which have existed between our governments and 
to promote mutual understanding between our 
peoples. 

In the implementation of these objectives the 
United States through the mutual security pro- 
gram grants both economic and technical assist- 
ance to the five nations of South Asia to help 
raise their agricultural productivity and to pro- 
mote the development of their economies. In the 
past 10 years U.S. aid, both grants and loans, 
has totaled around $2 billion. In addition Paki- 
stan, which participates in collective defense ar- 
rangements such as SEATO and CENTO, is the 
recipient of military aid. 

The United States is engaged in a number of 
programs which foster mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and the peoples of South 
Asia. Through the activities of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency we have the opportunity to 
explain the objectives of U.S. policies and to 
provide information on our way of life. Our 
program of cultural presentations acquaints the 
peoples of the area with U.S. achievements in 
the fields of the arts and sports. 

A very important way in which our Govern- 
ment helps to increase mutual understanding is 
through the exchange-of-persons program. Since 
1950 close to 450 Americans have visited South 
Asia under this program and over 2,000 South 
Asian nationals have visited the United States. 
Participants have included lecturers, research 
scholars, teachers, students, librarians, scientists, 
jurists, journalists, artists, athletes, and govern- 
ment officials. The exchange program also has 
an impact on many thousands of others whose 


paths in some way are crossed by foreign visitors. 
In this field government efforts, to an important 
degree, have been supplemented by the work of 
many private organizations—schools, foundations, 
and religious groups—which have encouraged and 
promoted activities that contribute to greater 
mutual understanding. 

Ultimately the continued development of 
strong ties of friendship between the United 
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States and the nations of South Asia depends 
upon the mutual understanding of our peoples. 
This pamphlet is part of our Government’s ef- 
forts to contribute to such understanding among 
the American people and is intended to explain 
some of the important factors which are being 
taken into account by those who formulate and 
carry out American foreign policy toward the 
nations of the subcontinent. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan is a Muslim kingdom which lies 
just south of the Soviet Union, bordered on the 
east and south by Pakistan and Iran. For cen- 
turies its strategic location as the gateway to 
South Asia made it the object of invasion after 
invasion by conquering armies. During the 19th 
century Afghanistan became a virtual pawn in 
the power conflicts between Russia and the Brit- 
ish Empire in India. Largely because of its 
“buffer state” role, Afghanistan managed to pre- 
serve its identity as a separate nation throughout 
the age of European empire building. 

Today Afghanistan’s centuries-long isolation 
from the rest of the world has been broken down 
by the swift advance of transportation and com- 
munication. Within recent decades and partic- 
ularly since World War II Afghanistan has en- 
tered actively into the community of nations. A 
member of the United Nations and several of the 
specialized agencies, it is expanding its diplo- 
matic and commercial ties with the nations of 
the world. By a policy of neutrality and non- 
alinement it seeks to maintain its independence 
and avoid involvement in the conflict of power 
between the Soviet-dominated nations and the 
free world. 

The U.S.S.R. today, as in the past, seeks by 
economic as well as by political means to establish 
its influence in Afghanistan. Although Afghani- 
stan has accepted considerable aid from the Soviet 
bloc and carries on a major portion of its foreign 
commerce with the U.S.S.R., the country’s leaders 
give continuous evidence of their determination 
to preserve Afghan independence and to permit 
no foreign interference in the affairs of their 
country. 

The United States, half a world away, seeks no 
special position or influence in Afghanistan. It 
seeks to maintain the traditionally cordial rela- 
tions which have existed between the United 
States and Afghanistan since the establishment 
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of diplomatic relations in 1936. Cognizant of 
Afghanistan’s great need for economic develop- 
ment, we have since 1952 provided economic and 
technical assistance. 


THE LAND 


Afghanistan is a completely landlocked coun- 
try with a total area of some 251,000 square miles, 
about the size of Texas. 

The outstanding geographical feature of the 
country is the towering Hindu Kush mountain 
range which rises over 20,000 feet, creating a 
barrier between the rich northern provinces and 
the rest of the country. The main road from 
Pakistan, over which much of the country’s com- 
merce with the Western world must pass, leads 
into Afghanistan over the famous Khyber Pass. 
The Wakhan corridor, or northeastern panhandle, 
passes along the Pamirs, whose elevations reach 
over 23,000 feet. 

The average altitude of the country is about 
4,000 feet. The climate has temperate and some 
semitropical characteristics with temperatures 
varying widely from season to season and from 
day to night. Rainfall for the entire country is 
slight, probably not exceeding 10 or 12 inches a 
year, with most of the precipitation occurring be- 
tween October and May. Farming and grazing 
are made possible largely by water from melting 
mountain snows and by irrigation. 

The principal rivers drain east into Pakistan, 
south into a depression on the Afghan-Iranian 
border known as the Seistan basin, and to the 
north into the Amu Darya or Oxus River. The 
latter forms a large portion of the country’s 
1,000-mile-long border with the Soviet Union. 

The high valleys and plateau region of central 
Afghanistan yield a wide variety of crops and 
provide excellent grazing for sheep, goats, and 


camels. The lower sections, bordering the Oxus 
River, constitute a source of edible grains, cot- 
ton, fruits, and other crops. The southwestern 
section of Afghanistan is desert land, extremely 
hot in summer and cold in winter. 


TRESREOPLE 


Afghanistan’s population, estimated at about 
13 million, is composed of a number of distinctly 
varied stocks which have different languages and 
customs. The dominant group, perhaps number- 
ing as many as 6 million, is made up of the Cau- 
casoid Pathan tribes who inhabit the eastern part 
of the country. Closely related to them are the 
Tajiks, another important group. There are also 
a number of predominantly or pure Mongoloid 
tribes such as the Uzbeks and the Hazaras. Many 
of the Afghan tribal units are closely related to 
similar groups living just across the country’s 
borders in the U.S.S.R., Iran, and Pakistan. 

The most commonly spoken language in Af- 
ghanistan is Persian, but Pushtu, the language 
of the Pathan tribes, is also an official language 
in the country, and its use is being promoted by 
the Government. 

Approximately 70 percent of the Afghans are 
engaged in farming. Another 25 percent are 
nomads who spend the fall and winter in the 
lower valleys and move to high pasture lands in 
the spring. About 5 percent of the people live 
in the larger towns and are shopkeepers, traders, 
artisans, and civil servants. 

Kabul, the capital city, is located in the north- 
eastern portion of the country and has a popu- 
lation of about 200,000; Kandahar, in the south- 
west, about 80,000; Herat, in the west near the 
Iranian border, about 100,000; and Mazar-i- 
Sharif in the north, close to the border of the 
U.S.S.R., about 50,000. 


Afghan Society 


Afghanistan is a Muslim country, with the 
Sunni branch of Islam predominating. Religious 
doctrine and codes pervade all aspects of life, 
providing the principal means of controlling indi- 
vidual conduct and settling legal disputes. Law 
(Shariah) in Islam has a wider application than 
any Western secular law, since it claims to regu- 
late all the aspects of life—duty to God, to one’s 
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neighbor, to one’s self. It is really a system 
of duties—ethical, legal, and religious—and not 
only governs the private life of the pious Muslim 
but also fixes the laws of marriage, divorce, and 
inheritance as well as the criminal law. 

Except for the rather small urban population, 
a high proportion of the people are divided into 
clan and tribal groups. The closely knit relation- 
ship of the protector and the protected, charac- 
teristic of societies which are tribal in origin, is 
carefully observed. Leadership entails well-de- 


Children in traditional Afghan costume perform a folk 
dance at the annual Children’s Day festival in Kabul 
stadium. 


fined responsibilities. The local chief is respected 
and obeyed as “the first among equals.” He set- 
tles disputes and looks after the welfare of his 
people. In return, members of his tribe help him 
meet his obligations and bear arms with him in 
common defense. Whenever the chief is faced 
with a major decision he consults with other 
members of the tribe. The Jirgah, a village or 
tribal council, is the Afghan version of the “town 
meeting,” where every man has a chance to be 
heard. 

Children play in carefree happy groups, but 
after the girls reach 10 or 12 years of age they 
are seldom seen in public. Urban women, when 
they do go out, wear the Chadri or Burqah. 


Among the nomads and in the hill country, how- 
ever, most women go about their daily tasks with 
faces unveiled. 


HISTORY 


Situated at the crossroads between central 
Asia, the Middle East, and the Indian subcon- 
tinent, Afghanistan lay also in the path of the 
destroying armies of the great conquerors of the 
ancient world. The ancient kingdom of Afghan- 
istan, known as Aryana, was invaded in turn by 
the armies of Alexander the Great, by the White 
Huns, the Turks, and by conquering Arab armies 
who brought with them a new religion, Islam. 

The Arab rule of the seventh century A.D. gave 
way to Persian rule, which lasted until 998 when 
Mahmud of Ghazni made Ghazni a great capital 
and cultural center and a base for repeated in- 
vasions of India to spread the Muslim faith. 
Mahmud’s dynasty was overcome after his death 
and Afghanistan was ruled by various princes 
until the invasion of Ghengis Khan in the early 
18th century. Late in the 14th century Afghani- 
stan was invaded by Tamerlane and became part 
of his huge Asiatic empire. So great was the 
destruction wrought by the hordes of these two 
conquerors that evidence of their ravages remains 
even today. In the late 15th and early 16th cen- 
turies Afghanistan was again invaded, this time 
by Baber, who founded the Mogul dynasty in 
India. 

Modern Afghanistan as an independent king- 
dom may be said to have been founded by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani who was crowned first Amir or 
ruler of Afghanistan in 1747. Ahmad Shah for 
the first time consolidated various chieftainships, 
petty principalities, and provinces into one coun- 
try—Afghanistan—which at that time included 
parts of the Punjab, Baluchistan, and other sec- 
tions of northwestern India. Ever since his time 
the throne of Afghanistan has been occupied by 
a member of the Pathan Durrani tribe. 

European influence first touched Afghanistan 
in the 19th century when British power in India 
expanded northward and Russia pushed its south- 
ern frontier through central Asia to the Afghan 
boundary. British efforts to secure a stronger 
position in the Punjab and northwest India and 
to counter Russian influence in both Persia and 
central Asia led to the first Anglo-Afghan War 
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1839-42. The British won the war and set 
their candidate upon the Afghan throne only 
to find that they were unable to exercise effective 
control over the country. Their forced with- 
drawal from Kabul in 1842 was disastrous—vir- 
tually all of their 16,000 troops and camp 
followers being killed by the Afghan tribes. 
Retaliatory military action followed and once 
again an Afghan leader friendly to Great Britain 
was put on the throne. 

Russian advances in central Asia and Afghan 
dealings with Russia led to another Anglo-Af- 
ghan War in 1878. This conflict ended 2 years 
later with the establishment by the British of 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan upon the Afghan 
throne. The Amir agreed to British control of 
Afghan foreign affairs in return for which he 
received an annual subsidy. 

During this period Afghanistan assumed the 
role of a “buffer state” between British India 
and the Russian Empire. This position was for- 
malized by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907, in which Russia recognized British control 
over Afghan foreign relations, while Britain 
agreed not to occupy or annex any part of the 
country nor to interfere in its internal adminis- 
tration. 

During World War I Afghanistan remained 
neutral despite German intrigue which attempted 
to foment trouble along the borders of India. 
Meanwhile nationalism became a _ developing 
force within the country. 

Upon the accession to the throne of Amanullah 
Khan in 1919, Afghanistan embarked upon the 
third Anglo-Afghan War which, however, lasted 
only a few months. In the peace treaty ending 
these hostilities Afghanistan obtained the right 
to conduct its own external affairs. 


Attempts To Modernize 


After the war Afghanistan, moving from its 
traditional position of isolation, began to enter 
into diplomatic relations with the principal na- 
tions of the world. In 1928 King Amanullah 
made an extensive tour of Europe, an experience 
which inspired him to introduce modern reforms 
including abolition of the veil. This alienated his 
more conservative countrymen and, together with 
the deterioration of the army, made him an easy 
prey for a brigand, Bacha-i-Saqao, who captured 
Kabul and declared himself King in 1929. 


Nadir Khan, father of the present ruler, with 
the support of Pathan tribes defeated Bacha-i- 
Saqao on October 10, 1929, and at the insistence 
of the tribal chiefs and elders was subsequently 
declared King. The policy of modernization, 
education, and economic development upon which 
he embarked is now being carried on by his son, 
Zahir Shah, who ascended the throne in 1933 
after his father’s assassination. 

During the past several decades Afghanistan 
has moved slowly from almost complete isolation 
to steadily expanding relations with the outside 
world. A neutral during World War II, Af- 
ghanistan became a member of the United Na- 
tions in 1946. Today it maintains diplomatic 
relations with over 30 countries including the 
United States, India, Pakistan, the U.S.S.R., 
Communist China, the Muslim nations of the 
Middle East, and most of the countries of Europe. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Afghanistan is a constitutional monarchy. Its 
government is based upon the Constitution of 
1982, which provides that most governmental 
powers derive from the King who appoints a 
Supreme Council of State (Cabinet) and a Sen- 
ate of 45 members chosen for life. There is also 
a lower house, the National Assembly, composed 
of some 170 members elected from various sec- 
tions of the country. This body, together with 
the Senate, is empowered to submit proposed 
legislation to the King and to ratify royal 
decrees. 

There are no political parties in Afghanistan. 
The Cabinet is primarily responsible to the King 
rather than to the legislature. As a consequence, 
most of the effective power of government rests 
in the hands of the King and his Cabinet. 

The Constitution provides that the Sunni doc- 
trine of Islam shall be the state religion. In 
the absence of specific legislation, Islamic law is 
applicable and forms the basis for court decisions. 
Furthermore the Constitution specifies that no 
legislation repugnant to religious doctrine shall 
have any validity. 

Tribal chieftains throughout the country are 
important to the political life of Afghanistan, 
and, when fundamental policy decisions are about 
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to be made, the King may call the chiefs to- 
gether for consultation in a Great Assembly or 
Loe Jirga. 


The Royal Family 


The royal family, known as the Yahya Khel 
of the Mohammed-zai clan, has ruled Afghani- 
stan since 1929 and continues to exercise a most 
influential role in determining the policies of 


The mosque at Mazar-i-Sharif. 


the Government. The present King, Mohammed 
Zahir Shah, succeeded to the throne on Novem- 
ber 8, 1983. His cousins, Sardar Mohammad 
Daud and Sardar Mohammad Naim, are respec- 
tively Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, the 
latter being also Deputy Prime Minister. 


THE ECONOMY 


Though Afghanistan’s leaders started their 
country on a program of modernization and eco- 
nomic development during the 1930’s, the coun- 
try’s economy is still underdeveloped. Progress 
has been made in many fields and is being made 
today, but many grave problems remain to be 
overcome. 


Translated into terms relating to the daily life 
of the average Afghan, the underdeveloped econ- 
omy means poverty. Crop yields are low, and 
thousands of acres of potentially fertile land lie 
unused for want of irrigation facilities. The 
present transportation system makes it difficult 
to bring food from where it is grown to where 
it is needed. As in other underdeveloped coun- 
tries, malnutrition, except among a fortunate few, 
is quite common. Because of the lack of modern 
sanitation, public health facilities, and trained 
medical workers disease is widespread. The in- 
fant mortality rate is very high and, largely as 
a result of this fact, the average life expectancy 
is barely more than 20 years. 

Underdevelopment has meant Afghanistan’s in- 
ability to build and staff more than a few schools 
to teach basic literacy or to give training in mod- 
ern technology. The literacy rate is an estimated 
5 to 10 percent and there are serious shortages of 
skilled workers and administrators to carry out 
economic development programs. 

With the growing contact between Afghanistan 
and the outside world the Afghans are becoming 
increasingly aware of the possibilities for improv- 
ing their lives. With every step taken in educa- 
tion and in bettering living conditions this aware- 
ness will grow. 

Afghanistan has the resources to improve the 
lot of its people, but the transition to a modern 
economy will be long and difficult. Many prob- 
lems must be attacked simultaneously if progress 
is to be made on any front. The economy of the 
country itself will not be able to provide the 
large amounts of capital required for economic 
development, and outside aid is essential. While 
preserving its independence and its neutral posi- 
tion in world affairs, Afghanistan is willing to 
obtain economic assistance wherever it can—from 
the United States, from international organiza- 
tions such as the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, and from the Soviet bloc. 


Agriculture 


Afghanistan is primarily an agricultural and 
pastoral country with about 95 percent of the 
people earning their living from the land. About 
12.5 percent of the country’s total acreage is cul- 
tivated, of which about two-thirds is under irri- 
gation. The utilization of additional potentially 
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fertile lands will depend upon the extension of 
irrigation facilities since crop production is 
severely limited by the uncertain and inadequate 
rainfall which prevails throughout the country. 

The variety of climate and elevation permits 
the cultivation of both temperate and semitrop- 
ical products. In most lowland areas there are 
two growing seasons and with irrigation even 
three crops per year are possible. Of the total 
area under cultivation today, three-fourths is 
north of the Hindu Kush in the sparsely popu- 
lated basin of the Oxus River. The most pro- 
ductive land, as well as the most thickly popula- 
ted, is in the northeast in the valleys of the tribu- 
taries of the Kabul River. To the southwest, the 
Helmand River system supplies water to poten- 
tially fertile lands whose arability is now being 
extended by large development projects. 

Afghanistan’s main crops are wheat, fruit, 
nuts, cotton, sugar beets, and vegetables. In nor- 
mal years about 5 million acres are sown in 
wheat, a key item in the internal economy of the 
country. The bulk of the population depends 
for its sustenance on the resultant yield of some 
2 million tons annually. 

Cotton is an important export crop and, after 
karakul skins, the largest earner of foreign ex- 
change. Efforts are being made to increase the 
production of cotton which is grown mainly in 
the northern part of the country. 

Fruit growing is an important part of Afghan 
agriculture, and many varieties of apples, pears, 
peaches, quinces, apricots, cherries, pomegranates, 
figs, melons, and grapes are raised. Some experts 
believe that several of our well-known fruits may 
have had their origins in the upland valleys of 
Afghanistan where today their flowering trees 
bring great beauty to the landscape every spring. 
Substantial quantities of dried grapes and apri- 
cots as well as fresh fruits and vegetables are 
exported to India and Pakistan. Pistachio and 
other nuts are raised for both export and local 
use. 

Livestock include sheep, goats, horses, cows, 
oxen, camels, donkeys, chickens, and ducks. On 
the slopes north of the Hindu Kush are raised 
the famous karakul sheep—highly prized for the 
skin of their baby or unborn lambs. Ever since 
this valuable fur first reached European markets 
through dealers from Persia and Astrakhan, it 


has been known, erroneously, as “Persian lamb” 


or “Astrakhan.” Afghanistan was and is, how- 
ever, its main source of supply, and exports of 
karakul skins provide Afghanistan’s most im- 
portant source of dollar earnings. The present 
annual production is estimated at about 2 million 
skins, almost all of which are shipped to the United 
States. 

The fat-tailed sheep is the most important ani- 
mal for domestic use and is raised principally for 
meat and wool. Sheared wool production is esti- 
mated at about 25,000 tons annually, of which 
more than two-thirds is utilized for carpet weav- 
ing and cloth manufacture domestically, the re- 
mainder being exported. In addition, the hides 
of the fat-tailed sheep furnish the sheepskin 
coats which most Afghans wear, and oil from 
tails of the sheep supplies the most common cook- 
ing and lighting fuel. 


Mining 

While no comprehensive survey of Afghani- 
stan’s mineral resources has been made, it is 
known that the country has a number of com- 
mercially valuable mineral deposits, most of 
which are presently unexploited. Coal and salt 
are mined for local use. Other minerals known 
to exist include iron, sulfur, chromium, lead, zinc, 
silver, copper, talc, mica, beryl, lapis lazuli, and 
petroleum. 

Deposits of lowgrade coal are found, mostly 
north of the Hindu Kush. Extensive develop- 
ment of this fuel has been hampered by lack of 
mechanization and difficulties of transportation. 
However, coal production almost doubled be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, and the United States is 
assisting the Afghan Government in an attempt 
to increase production further through the sup- 
ply of machinery and technical assistance. 

Drilling for petroleum in the Sar-a-Pul region 
near the border of the Soviet Union was begun 
in 1955 by a Swedish firm under contract to the 
Afghan Government. As a result of the encour- 
aging results obtained, the Government is under- 
taking a comprehensive program of oil explora- 
tion in the northern part of the country, with 
the assistance of technicians from the Soviet 
Union and other countries. 

Reserves of high-grade tale are estimated at 
more than 10 million tons though present pro- 
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duction is low. Most of the tale produced is 
bartered across the Pakistan border by nomads 
in exchange for salt. 


Forests 


At one time most of Afghanistan was covered 
with forests, but this resource has been greatly 
depleted by overcutting and lack of knowledge of 
modern reforestation techniques. There are still 
substantial timber resources in the eastern and 
southern provinces, but their exploitation has 
been hampered by transportation problems and 
the lack of power to operate saw mills. 

In an effort to make better use of timber re- 
sources the Government has assisted efforts to 
rehabilitate forests and set up sawmills and other 
facilities. U.S. technical assistance is also con- 
tributing to the development of forestry re- 
sources. 


Industry 


Afghan industry is still in a primary stage of 
development but is expanding. Most of the 
people’s daily necessities and household goods. 
are still made at home or in small village shops 
employing hand labor. 

Industrial establishments in operation include 
cotton and woolen textile mills, cement plants, a 
carpet factory, a number of food-processing 
plants, a porcelainware factory, sugar factories, 
and a number of cotton gins. A match factory 
in Kabul has been producing on a limited scale, 
and Japanese experts have recently been em- 
ployed to improve the plant and product. Other 
industries include a soap factory, a furniture 
factory, a tannery, and several small machine 
shops and repair shops. In addition there are 
varied handicraft industries, the most important 
being carpet-making. 

A basic requirement of the average Afghan is 
cotton cloth, the principal clothing material. 
Domestic production meets only about 15 to 20 
percent of the country’s requirements, but efforts 
are being made to expand production. Afghani- 
stan imports a substantial quantity of used cloth- 
ing, principally from the United States. 

Among the new industrial plants under con- 
struction or contracted for are a cement plant, a 
coal briquet plant, and a fruit-canning and proc- 
essing plant. 


Power 


As in the case of many other underdeveloped 
countries, the development of Afghanistan’s in- 
dustry depends to a large degree upon the de- 
velopment of an adequate, reliable supply of 
power. ‘Today power shortages are a serious 
hindrance to the development of even small-scale 
industries. 

In 1957 the total installed electric generating 
capacity in Afghanistan was about 41,000 kilo- 
watts, of which the greatest part is produced by 
hydroelectric plants the balance by thermal 
plants using coal. A number of power projects 
are planned to bring total generating capacity 
to about 194,000 kilowatts by 1960. 


Transportation and Communication 


Another major problem which Afghanistan 
must overcome in order to develop industry is 
that of transportation. Today there are no rail- 


roads or navigable waterways in Afghanistan, 
only limited air service and about 2,500 miles of 
motorable roads. Camels and donkeys continue 
to carry an important part of the country’s com- 
merce. Most of the motor vehicles in use are 
trucks imported from the United States. 

The United States is assisting Afghanistan in 
establishing an effective national highway depart- 
ment, in planning and constructing an adequate 
highway system, in developing and improving 
maintenance services, and in training personnel. 
Export-Import Bank loan funds amounting to 
$2.3 million have also assisted Afghanistan’s pro- 
gram of road improvement. In addition, Soviet 
aid is being utilized for projects in this field. 

Under the terms of an air transport develop- 
ment agreement signed in June 1956, the United 
States has been assisting Afghanistan expand its 
civil aviation facilities. About $26.5 million of 
U.S. funds, mainly grants, have been made avail- 
able to date for the construction of facilities and 
the purchase of equipment. Pan American World 


This dam near Girishk, built by the Afghan Government, is part of one 
of the largest irrigation projects in this part of the world. 


Airways, which has invested substantial funds in 
the Afghan airline, Ariana, is providing technical 
assistance. 

All of the principal cities of Afghanistan and 
many smaller towns and villages are served by 
the Government-operated telegraph and_ tele- 
phone system. There is a broadcasting station 
at Kabul, serving about 10,000 radio-receiving 
sets in the country. 


Economic Development 


As a part of the program of modernization 
started by Afghanistan's present royal family in 
the 1930’s, banks were established and paper 
money placed in circulation for the first time. 
Primary, secondary, and technical school facili- 
ties were expanded, a university was started at 
Kabul, and some students were sent abroad to 
study. A few small industrial establishments 


were opened, and Kabul was furnished with elec-. 


tricity and a telephone exchange. During World 
War IT the Government had to shelve its plans, 
but since that time progress has been resumed 
on a larger scale. 

Afghanistan’s long-term plans call for land 
reclamation, improvement of agricultural tech- 
niques, road construction, exploitation of the 
country’s mineral and power resources, expansion 
of existing industries, and the establishment of 
new industrial facilities. Schooling is being ex- 
tended and improved, and more students are now 
going abroad to study, especially in technical 
and professional fields where trained leadership 
is badly needed. 

The largest single economic undertaking now 
in progress in Afghanistan is the vast Helmand 
Valley reclamation and_ resettlement project 
started by the Afghan Government in 1946. 
This development project, located in the south- 
western part of the country, will eventually ir- 
rigate between 400,000 and 600,000 acres of now 
barren land. The project is partially financed by 
loans from the U.S. Export-Import Bank totaling 
$39.5 million. The Afghan Government has al- 
ready invested large sums from its own resources 
in the project. An American engineering firm 
has been working on the project since its begin- 
ning under contract arrangements. The United 
States has also been providing technical assist- 
ance in connection with the program during the 
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past 6 years, and in addition in 1957 and 1958 
made available approximately $6 million on a 
grant basis for the continuation of Helmand 
Valley development. 

A complex of major and subsidiary dams, 
water storage reservoirs, main canals, and irri- 
gation ditches along the Helmand and Arghan- 
dab Rivers is now well under way. Power devel- 
opment to supply the needs of future industries 
in the area is part of the program as well as a 
network of “farm to market” roads. Local labor 
is being employed, and a training program is 
going forward so that many of the technical jobs 
connected with the project can be handled per- 
manently by Afghans. It has been estimated 
that by 1957 the Helmand project had already 
resulted in an increase in Afghanistan’s gross 
national product of some $10 million per year. 

Afghanistan’s Government is also sponsoring 
a modest program of industrial expansion, par- 
ticularly in textile manufacture and the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power. 


Trade 


While broadening its diplomatic contacts with 
the rest of the world, Afghanistan has also ex- 
panded its international trade, which is assuming 
an increasingly important role in the Afghan 
economy. Since Afghanistan is completely land- 
locked, this trade is dependent upon transit 
arrangements with neighboring countries, prin- 
cipally Pakistan to the east and south and the 
Soviet Union to the north. 

Afghanistan’s principal exports are hides and 
skins (particularly karakul), raw cotton and 
wool, dried and fresh fruits and nuts, and wool 
carpets and rugs. Imports are primarily ma- 
chinery, vehicles (particularly trucks), textiles 
and clothing, sugar, petroleum and_ petroleum 
products, and building materials. 

As a result of recently concluded trade, eco- 
nomic assistance, and transit agreements, the 
Soviet Union has become Afghanistan’s most im- 
portant trading partner. Afghanistan’s depend- 
ence on the U.S.S.R. as a source for imports is most 
marked in petroleum, the great bulk of which 
comes from nearby oil-producing areas of the 
Soviet Union. Other goods purchased in large 
quantities from the U.S.S.R. are equipment and 
building materials for industrial plants and proj- 
ects, vehicles (particularly heavy trucks used for 


military purposes), textiles, and sugar. In turn, 
the Soviet Union is one of Afghanistan’s most 
important markets for raw cotton and wool, 
hides, and skins other than karakul. 

The United States, which is the major market 
for karakul skins, is another of Afghanistan’s 
most important trading partners. The United 
States also buys Afghan raw carpet wool and 
small quantities of pistachio nuts and sausage 
casings. U.S. imports from Afghanistan were 


The skins of the famous karakul lamb are prepared for 
export. 


about $14 million in 1958, some $6 million less 
than they had been the previous year. However, 
our exports to Afghanistan rose from about $8.6 
million in 1957 to $10.8 million in 1958, reflecting 
increased quantities of U.S. aid. U.S. exports 
to Afghanistan consist largely of commercial 
vehicles (of which the United States is by far 
the largest supplier), machinery, metals, and 
metal products. We have also exported to Af- 
ghanistan substantial quantities of wheat under 
the terms of Public Law 480, which provides for 
the disposal of U.S. surplus agricultural com- 
modities under special arrangements. 

West Germany, Japan, and the United King- 
dom are also important trading partners for 
Afghanistan, the U.K. buying substantial quanti- 
ties of Afghan production of carpets and rugs. 
Afghanistan also has significant amounts of trade 
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with India and Pakistan, which buy a major 
portion of Afghan exports of fruits and nuts 
and sell in return cotton textiles and, in the case 
of Pakistan, also tea and some reexported petro- 
leum. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


U.S. Aid 


From the beginning of the program of U.S. 
economic assistance to Afghanistan in 1952 
through fiscal year 1959, U.S. aid has totaled 
over $141 million. 

This total includes $85.7 million allocated 
under the mutual security program of which 
$69.5 million has been for development projects 
in Afghanistan or as loans for special purposes. 
One of the most important projects has been an 
integrated program to expand and develop civil 
aviation facilities. In view of Afghanistan’s 
rugged mountainous terrain, railroad and high- 
way construction are extremely costly and diffi- 
cult, and the development of a fast and economi- 
cal air transport system is an essential factor in 
the country’s overall economic development. 

Technical assistance funds, totaling $16.3 million 
of the $85.7 million in mutual security funds, are 
given on a grant basis and need not be repaid. 
This money has been concentrated in the financ- 
ing of long-range programs of education and 
training to help supply Afghanistan with much- 
needed agricultural specialists and technical and 
administrative personnel. Under contract ar- 
rangements Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege has established a teacher-training program 
in Afghanistan and the University of Wyoming 
is helping the Afghan Government with its agri- 
cultural and technical education program. Tech- 
nical assistance funds are also being used to assist 
in the establishment of agricultural research sta- 
tions, to promote seed and plant improvement, 
and to develop an extension service. Training in 
audiovisual techniques of mass education and in 
public administration is also being provided. 

Also part of the $141 million total of U.S. 
aid is the more than $15.7 million which represents 
the value of U.S. surplus grain sent to Afghanistan 
to avert threatened famine because of crop failures 
and over $200,000 in educational grants. In addi- 
tion, loans from the U.S. Export-Import Bank 


totaling $39.5 million have assisted the Afghan 
Government in carrying out its Helmand Valley 
development project. 


Other Aid 


In addition to aid received from the Soviet 
bloc Afghanistan has received technical assist- 
ance from the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. From 1951 through 1958, U.N. assist- 
ance to Afghanistan has totaled over $4 million. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Afghan Policy 


Afghanistan has traditionally pursued a policy 
of neutrality in its foreign relations. Afghani- 
stan’s foreign policy places emphasis on peace 
and the maintenance of friendly relations with 
all nations. Being a Muslim nation it is par- 
ticularly interested in developments affecting the 
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Two Afghan machinists in the shop of the 
Afghan construction unit located in the 
Helmand Valley. The shop is headed by 
Americans on private contract, who in time 
will turn over full responsibility to the 
Afghans. 


Muslim nations of the Middle East. In forums 
such as the United Nations Afghanistan has pub- 
licly avoided taking stands on major East-West 
issues which could be interpreted as favoring 
either side. Although Afghanistan has accepted 
very substantial loans and other assistance from 
the Soviet bloc, it also looks to the Western 
nations for assistance in fulfilling the aspirations 
of its people for a higher standard of living as 
well as support in the maintenance of its inde- 
pendence. Prime Minister Sardar Mohammad 
Daud, during his official visit to the United States 
in June 1958, described his country’s position in 
a speech before the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: 


Our history is witness to the fact, that we have 
tolerated many sufferings for the preservation of our 
independence and freedom. At no time have we allowed 
any influence to damage our national prestige or hurt 
our national pride. We are determined to live in this 
way; we cannot think of any materialistic factor that 
would persuade us to accept the slightest change in the 
course of our national determination for the preserva- 
tion of our independence and of our freedom. 


Afghanistan’s relations with its immediate 
neighbor, Pakistan, through which the bulk of its 
trade with the free world has traditionally 
passed, have been in recent years severely strained 
as a result of the Pushtunistan dispute. The 
controversy, now over 10 years old, constitutes a 
major international problem for Afghanistan. 
Maintenance and strengthening of Afghan ties 
with the free world are complicated by this con- 
troversy, which has also contributed to a measur- 
able shift in Afghanistan’s traditional foreign 
trade pattern away from the free world (using 
Pakistan transit facilities) toward the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet Policy 


Continuing the heritage of czarist foreign 
policy, the Soviet Government began its attempts 
to establish its influence in Afghanistan shortly 
after the Russian revolution. Since the early 
twenties it has used economic means as well as 
diplomacy in the attempt to achieve its objectives. 

In 1919, with the retreat of the British from 
their previous privileged position in Afghanistan 
and their recognition of Afghanistan’s independ- 
ent status, the new Soviet regime sought immedi- 
ately to extend its influence. Soviet and Afghan 
missions exchanged visits and the Soviet-spon- 
sored Pan-Hindu Revolutionary Committee es- 
tablished a forward base on Afghan territory. 
In 1921 Afghanistan and the Soviet Union con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship providing for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, the open- 
ing of a number of Soviet consulates on Afghan 
soil, the payment of an annual subsidy of one 
million gold rubles to the Afghan Government, 
and the supply of munitions to Afghan armed 
forces. (At the same time Afghanistan was 
extending its contacts and commercial relation- 
ships with various nations of Europe.) 

During the twenties Soviet technicians made 
their appearance in Afghanistan, assisting in 
roadbuilding surveys and construction and_ pro- 
viding instruction for Afghan air force pilots. 
But warned by Soviet conquests in the neighbor- 
ing khanates of Bukhara and Khiva, Afghan 
leaders were careful to control Soviet activities. 

Nadir Shah, who came to power in 1929, fol- 
lowed a policy of carefully balancing British 
and Russian influences in Afghanistan to pre- 
serve the country’s independence. The utiliza- 
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tion of Soviet technicians was discontinued. In 
1930 relations between the two countries were 
disturbed by border incidents. However, trade 
and commerce continued to grow and the Soviet 
Union became the primary source of manufac- 
tured goods for Afghanistan. 

During World War II when the Soviet Union 
was unable to continue its exports Afghan trade 
gravitated toward India. In the postwar period 
trade with the Soviet Union was gradually re- 
vived, though initially no Soviet trade agencies 
were permitted to operate in Afghan territory. 
After the end of British rule in India, disputes 
with Pakistan were an influence in the Afghan 
decision to turn to Russia for support and assist- 
ance. 


Recent Developments 


In 1953 the U.S.S.R. offered to build oil stor- 
age tanks and roads. By the summer of 1954 
loans to Afghanistan totaled $6.6 million for vari- 
ous projects. In 1955 during the unprecedented 
visit of the Soviet leaders, Nikolai Bulganin and 
Nikita Khrushchev, to the Afghan capital a 
Soviet statement was made in support of Af- 
ghanistan’s position with regard to its dispute 
with Pakistan over Pushtunistan. The Soviets 
pledged $100 million in credits and there was 
signed a 10-year extension of the 1931 Soviet- 
Afghan treaty of neutrality and nonaggression. 

Under a continuing program Soviet economic 
aid extended to Afghanistan up to mid-1958 
amounted to at least $121 million. In addition 
the U.S.S.R. has provided military aid for the 
Afghan armed forces. Czechoslovakia and 
Poland have also extended aid to Afghanistan. 
The total of bloc aid is probably over $230 
million. 

Soviet economic aid has been concentrated in 
the fields of transportation, irrigation, and power, 
while Czechoslovak assistance has gone to light 
industry. Very little of the aid has been in the 
form of outright grants, but rather it has been 
extended, under very favorable terms, in credits 
which are repayable in Afghan commodities. 

At the present time there are more Soviet-bloc 
technicians at work in Afghanistan than in any 
other nonbloc country. Over 450, mostly Soviet 
nationals, are assisting in various development 
projects, and there are also a number of military 


specialists assisting in the training of Afghan 
military forces. 


U.S.-AFGHAN RELATIONS 


The objectives of U.S. policy with regard to 
Afghanistan are very much in harmony with the 
basic national objectives of the Government of 
Afghanistan. It is our desire that Afghanistan 
retain its cherished independence. 

One of the major objectives of the Afghan 
Government, in the words of its Prime Minister, 
is “to raise the standard of living of the people 
and to insure their material and spiritual well- 
being, for the achievement of which we must 
fight 1gnorance, disease and poverty.” U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance to Afghanistan is given in order 
to help in this fight against the common enemies 
of all men. 

The attainment of these common objectives of 
the United States and Afghanistan will, we be- 
lieve, not only serve the interests of the Afghan 
people but also the best interests of the United 
States and of the free world. 

As a symbol of the warm relations existing be- 
tween the two countries and as an indication of 
a desire of the two nations to base their relations 
on mutual understanding, there was concluded a 
U.S.-Afghan cultural agreement to promote the 
expansion of cultural contacts between the people 
of Afghanistan and the people of the United 
States. The agreement provides that both coun- 
tries will encourage reciprocal exchanges of 
prominent citizens, specialists, teachers, and stu- 
dents and will facilitate cultural activities such 
as the establishment of libraries and information 
centers by the other government in each country. 

Prior to the conclusion of this agreement there 
had already been some U.S.-Afghan exchanges 
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under the provisions of the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (the Smith- 
Mundt Act). Through 1958, 15 Americans had 
visited Afghanistan and 34 Afghans had come to 
the United States. Examples of this activity 
include U.S. Government grants made to three 
American professors to be assigned to the new 
faculty of business administration at Kabul Uni- 
versity and the visit of a U.S. Olympic decathlon 
star to demonstrate field and track techniques 
in Afghan schools. Among the distinguished 
Afghan exchange visitors to the United States 
were the Director of Statistics of the Ministry 
of Education and the Director General of Cul- 
tural Relations of Afghanistan. 

Upon the conclusion of discussions between 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Sardar 
Mohammad Daud during the latter’s visit to the 
United States in June 1958, a joint statement was 
issued expressing areas of agreement between the 
two Governments. The President and the Prime 
Minister, the statement declared, “reasserted 
their firm attachment to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and their determination 
to continue to cooperate in advancing the objec- 
tives of that vital instrument for peace... . It 
was agreed that both nations share beliefs in 
mutual respect for the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of nations, in non-interference in the 
affairs of others, in social and economic progress 
for all peoples, and in the dignity of the human 
individual.” 

With these principles as a guide, the United 
States seeks to maintain and extend the tradi- 
tionally cordial relations which have existed 
between our countries. We welcome Afghani- 
stan’s efforts to promote and extend its friendly 
contacts with other free-world nations and to 
assume a larger role in the society of nations. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, a pear-shaped tropical island off the 
southeastern tip of India, has been a connecting 
link in East-West trade as long as ships have 
plied the Indian Ocean. Four centuries ago the 
value of its cinnamon cost the island its inde- 
pendence. Today, a sovereign state within the 
British Commonwealth, Ceylon remains the 
world’s principal supplier of cinnamon; but it 
is far more significant as the world’s second larg- 
est exporter of black tea and its fourth, of rubber. 
Because of its geographical position the island 
is of great importance to present-day sea and 
air communications. 

Like other nations recently emerged from cen- 
turies of colonial status, Ceylon faces serious 
economic problems. Its need to develop beyond 
its long-established agricultural economic pattern 
is pressing. There is no time to lose, for Ceylon, 
only slightly larger than the State of West Vir- 
ginia, has one of the most rapidly increasing 
populations on earth. Its vital necessity is to 
expand and diversify its economy rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the requirements of its popu- 
lation—which is growing at the rate of almost 
3 percent a year. To solve this basic problem 
Ceylon must have help from the more technically 
advanced nations of the world. As a matter of 
economic necessity Ceylon is willing to accept 
such assistance from any source willing to grant 
it under conditions which do not jeopardize the 
nation’s sovereign independence. 

United States policy with regard to Ceylon 
has as its objective the strengthening of the 
always friendly ties between the two nations. 
We are interested in helping Ceylon build a 
sound economy that will enable it to preserve its 
independence and continue to develop as a demo- 
cratic member of the society of free nations. 
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THE LAND 


Located between 6 and 10 degrees north lati- 
tude, Ceylon is separated from India at the clos- 
est point by an 18-mile stretch of shallows and 
sandbars known as Adam’s Bridge. The island’s 
area is 25,332 square miles, its maximum length 
270 miles, and its maximum width 140. Northern 
and central Ceylon form a single plain with 
coastal arms encircling the remainder of the 
island. In the south central area mountains rise 
above an upland belt of 1,000 to 2,000 feet to 
peaks above 7,000 feet in height. Numerous 
rivers, radiating from the central mountains, are 
navigable only by small boats but provide poten- 
tial for irrigation and hydroelectric power. 
Coconut palms, rimming the island, add to its 
beauty and provide it with its third most valu- 
able export crop. 

Seasonal monsoons in conjunction with Cey- 
lon’s topography create a “wet zone” in the 
mountainous area at the center of the island and 
in the southwestern quarter, where frequent rains 
throughout the year total as much as 200 inches, 
and a relatively “dry zone” for the rest, with 
rainfall of from 50 to 75 inches concentrated 
during a period of 2 to 3 months. The average 
yearly temperature in the low country is 80 de- 
grees and the humidity 75 percent or above, but 
mountain altitudes offer relief from the monotony 
of lowland warmth and humidity. 

Colombo, located on the west coast, is the capi- 
tal, largest city, and chief port. Since World 
War II it has become an international meeting 
ground for Asian countries and has given its 
name to the international development program 
known as the Colombo Plan. 

Colombo’s population is about 425,000 plus 
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228,000 suburban dwellers. It is Ceylon’s center 
of trade, commerce, and banking and a general 
service center and forwarding point for the plan- 
tations. Ceylon’s railways and roads converge 
on the city, and the ships of the world come to its 
harbor. Its airport at Ratmalana, about 8 miles 
from the city, serves the chief airways of the 
world. Ceylon has many ports capable of re- 
ceiving small ships of shallow draft, but only 
one other major port—Trincomalee, a natural 
deepwater harbor on the northeast coast, which 
was established as a British naval base in 1795 
and is now being developed for commercial use. 


EERPPE@PEE 


The population of Ceylon, estimated at 9.2 
million in 1958 and expected to reach 13 million 
by 1970, is composed of two main ethnic-religious 
groups that have shown little tendency to blend 
—the Sinhalese and the Tamils. 

The Sinhalese came from northern India in 
the sixth century B.C., displacing a primitive 
jungle-dwelling race, the Veddas. The Sinhalese 
developed an elaborate irrigation system on the 
plain, now the “dry zone,” and built a civilization 
on rice culture. After the introduction of Budd- 
hism from India, in 250 B.C., the Sinhalese capi- 
tal of Anuradhapura became one of the world’s 
great centers of Buddhist art and civilization. 
Today its ruins attract visitors from all over the 
world. 

The 11th century of our era brought the first 
of many Tamil invasions from southern India. 


Over the years the darker skinned and more 


aggressive Tamils pushed the Sinhalese into the 
southwestern section, establishing themselves on 
the northern and central plains. 

Arab voyagers arrived next, dominated the 
island’s foreign trade for a century or two, and 
contributed the Muslim element, still called 
Moors, to Ceylon’s cultural pattern. 

Early in the 16th century the Portuguese ap- 
peared, subdued the coastal area in the vicinity 
of Colombo, took over Ceylon’s cinnamon and 
other spices, and introduced Christianity. In 
the mid-17th century the Dutch East India Co., 
with some help from the Ceylonese mountain 
kingdom of Kandy, took over the Portuguese 
holdings and the cinnamon trade and introduced 
Roman-Dutch law, which remains the common 
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law of the island and is the basis of Ceylon’s 
civil law. 

In 1795 the British displaced the Dutch, and 
by 1833 they were able to unite the entire island 
into a single colony. The British developed 
plantations—first coffee, then tea, and finally 
rubber. They also developed schools, a free 
press, legal institutions, transport, communica- 
tions, health facilities, and eventually the repre- 
sentative principle of government. 

Today about 69 percent of Ceylon’s population 
is made up of the Sinhalese who are predomi- 
nantly Buddhist. Tamils, constituting about 22 
percent of the population, are predominantly 
Hindu in faith. One half of the Tamils, called 
Ceylon Tamils, are descendants of the medieval 
invaders. The rest, Indian Tamils, are primarily 
laborers or descendants of laborers brought in 
by the British over the past century to work on 
the plantations or are more recent arrivals from 
southern India. There are in addition a number 
of Muslims of Arab or Indian extraction who 
make up about 6 percent of the population and 
smaller numbers of Eurasians, Europeans, and 
aboriginal Veddas. _ 

Almost 70 percent of the population live in the 


The Ruanveliseya, a Buddhist stupa or temple built at 
Anuradhapura in 150 B.C. to house relics of the Buddha. 


southwestern quarter of the island, which has a 
population density of some 700 to the square mile. 
The Jaffna Peninsula at the island’s northern 
tip and a narrow strip along the central east 
coast contain another 10 percent of the people 
with the remaining 20 percent scattered thinly 
over the rest of the dry zone. The people are 
predominantly rural, only 15 percent being city 
dwellers. More than half of the agricultural 
population are small-scale peasant cultivators; 
the balance are workers on the larger tea and 
rubber estates. 

Sinhalese and Tamils each speak their own 
language, but understanding of English is rela- 
tively high. Since political power and economic 
control have been in the hands of English-edu- 
cated Ceylonese, English has been the preferred 
language of parliament, the courts, and com- 
merce. Ceylon’s literacy rate of over 65 percent 
is very high for the Far East. Colombo, the 
capital, supports eight major daily newspapers. 

Despite economic setbacks during the past 3 
years, Ceylon still has the highest standard of 
living among the countries of South Asia. Since 
the elimination of malaria the Ceylonese has 
better health and a higher life expectancy than 
ever before. In the period from 1946 to 1956 the 
life expectancy increased from 44 years to 60 
years. The infant death rate dropped from 141 
per thousand births in 1946 to 67 in 1956. Today 
Ceylonese children, adequately fed and clothed, 
attend free elementary and secondary schools 
and, if qualified, may enjoy free higher educa- 
tion. But continuation of this level of well- 
being hinges on Ceylon’s ability to adjust its 
economy to the rapid increase in population. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Ceylon’s approach to independence was grad- 
ual and singularly peaceful. As early as 1829 
the British Government sent an investigating 
commission to the island to recommend adminis- 
trative reforms. From time to time thereafter 
the process was repeated in the first half of this 
century. The constitution granted by the British 
in 1931 made Ceylon the first Asian country to 
enjoy universal adult suffrage. However, it 
failed to satisfy the people since it left control 
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of the Government firmly in British hands. Yet 
this somewhat unpopular constitution, with its 
provision for only limited Ceylonese representa- 
tion, provided a training period for subsequent 
assumption of administrative and civic respon- 
sibility. 

A modified constitution, granted in 1946, 
though more liberal than its predecessor, was 
also a disappointment to the Ceylonese. Their 
hopes had been set on independence. Their 
awareness that India and Burma were on the 
threshold of freedom increased Ceylonese desire 
for complete independence. In 1947 D. S. Sena- 
nayake, as leader of the Ceylon State Council, 
was invited by the British Government to Eng- 
land for consultation. The outcome of these 
negotiations was the Ceylon Independence Act 
of 1947, which granted Ceylon full dominion 
status as of February 4, 1948; and the British- 
trained bureaucracy and civil service contributed 
to the smoothness of Ceylon’s transition from 
colony to dominion within the Commonwealth. 


Government Organization 


The Queen of the United Kingdom is recog- 
nized by the Ceylonese as “also Queen of Cey- 
lon” and, as in other Commonwealth countries, 
is accepted as the “symbol of free association 

. and as such the Head of the Commonwealth.” 

The constitutional head of state is the Gov- 
ernor General, who represents the Crown and is 
appointed by the Queen on the recommendation 
of her Prime Minister. Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
present incumbent and first Ceylonese to hold the 
position, was appointed July 17, 1954. 

Executive power is vested in the Cabinet, 
which is headed by the Prime Minister, who 
serves also as Minister of Defense and External 
Affairs. The Governor General appoints as 
Prime Minister the leader of the party that wins 
a majority of seats in Parliament. The other 
ministers are members of Parliament selected by 
the Governor General on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. The Cabinet is collectively responsible 
to the legislature. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament 
consisting of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Half of the Senate’s 30 members 
are appointed by the Governor General, the other 
half are elected by the House of Representatives, 


with one-third of the members retiring every 
second year. The House has 101 members, 95 
popularly elected for a 5-year term and 6 ap- 
pointed by the Governor General—to insure rep- 
resentation of minority groups. 

Final judicial authority rests with the Queen’s 
Privy Council, but in practice virtually all judi- 
cial matters are settled within the island’s judi- 
cial system. 

Administratively Ceylon is divided into nine 
provinces. Villages have elective village com- 
mittees, and cities and towns have popularly 
elected urban councils. 


Parties and Issues 


In 1946, shortly before the first parliamentary 
election, Don Stephen Senanayake, leader of the 
independence movement and Ceylon’s first Prime 
Minister, drew together the Sinhalese Party, the 
Ceylon Muslim League, and the Ceylon National 
Congress and formed the United National Party 
(UNP). The UNP won only 42 seats in the 
lower house but, by securing the support of the 
Tamil Congress, the Labor Party, and some inde- 
pendents, was able to form a government. Don 
Stephen Senanayake died in office, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Dudley in 1952. The latter 
resigned in 1953 because of illness and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Kotelawala, Don Stephen 
Senanayake’s protege. 

Slightly right of center, the UNP governmert 
was anti-Communist, pro-West, and pro-British. 
The opposition in the early years consisted of the 
Marxist parties, the Ceylon Indian Congress, and 
some independents. 

After the 1952 elections the opposition gained 
in strength. Under stress of a financial crisis in 
1958, the Kotelawala government lowered the 
subsidy on rice, thus increasing the price, and 
discontinued the free school lunch program—at 
heavy cost to the government’s popularity. It 
was charged with having grown “stale” in office 
and being unrealistic and out of touch with the 
people. 

Only a few weeks before the April 1956 elec- 
tions the Mahajana Eksath Peramuna (MEP), 
or People’s United Front, was formed under the 
leadership of S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. Its 
major element is his Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 
formed in 1951, which is actively supported by 
Sinhalese-Buddhist groups. Other elements of 
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the MEP were the Ceylon Equality Party (LSSP- 
MEP), a Marxist group led by Philip Gunawar- 
dena, which withdrew from the Government in 
May 1959 after a bitter intra-Cabinet dispute; 
the All-Ceylon Language Front; and a group of 
independents. The coalition won 51 of the 95 elec- 
tive seats in the elections, and Mr. Bandaranaike 
became Prime Minister. 

The opposition currently consists of Dr. N. M. 
Perera’s Trotskyite Ceylon Equality Party 
(LSSP), the Tamil Federal Party, the UNP led 
by Dudley Senanayake, the LSSP-MEP led by 
Phihp Gunawardena, and some_ independent 
groups. 

The present Government follows a socialist- 
nationalist-neutralist policy and is committed to 
a broad program of economic and social reforms. 
It has increased the subsidy on rice and sugar 
and it has restored the islandwide school lunch 
program. It has secured the adoption of a law 
to permit the beginning of the collectivization of 
agriculture and has taken administrative action 
to nationalize trade in foodstuffs, public transport, 
and the Colombo port. 

In November 1957 a Joint Select Committee 
composed of members of both houses of the legis- 
lature was appointed to make a study of the 
Constitution with a view to making recommenda- 
tions for its amendment. Though the committee 
operates under a broad frame of reference, four 
items were set forth by the Government for spe- 
cial attention. These were: (1) establishment of 
a Republic of Ceylon within the Commonwealth, 
(2) addition to the Constitution of a “bill of 
rights” guaranteeing fundamental freedoms, (3) 
reexamination of the role of the Senate and the 
appointed members of the House of Representa- 
tives in the legislature, and (4) establishment of 
a Public Service Commission and a Judicial Serv- 
ice Commission to supervise the civil service and 
the court and insure their operation on a strict 
merit system. The committee is still engaged 
in its task. 


+On September 26, 1959, as this pamphlet was going 
to press, Prime Minister Bandaranaike died as a result 
of gunshot injuries received at the hands of an assassin. 
He was succeeded by Wijananda Dahanayake, former 
Minister of Education and acting leader of the Govern- 
ment parliamentary group in the Bandaranaike govern- 
ment. The new Prime Minister has indicated that he will 
earry forward the policies of his predecessor. 


Communal Tensions 


Mutual distrust between the Sinhalese and Ta- 
mil elements of Ceylon’s population has existed 
for centuries. However, until 1956 no serious 
violence had ever resulted from these attitudes. 
Though most Sinhalese are Buddhist and most 
Tamils are Hindus, the conflict between the two 
groups is social, economic, and political rather 
than religious. 

In 1948 the UNP-controlled parliament passed 
a law disenfranchising the Indian Tamils, whom 
the Sinhalese consider an unassimilable foreign 
element. Most Ceylon Tamils, in return for 
guarantees of their own citizenship rights, did 
not oppose this Government measure, but a few 
dissented and formed the Federal Party to pro- 
mote Tamil interests. 

The Bandaranaike government, which came to 
power in 1956, has as one of its main sources of 
strength Sinhalese communal support. One of 
its first major acts was to enact a law making 
Sinhalese the only official language. The pas- 
sage of this act set off some communal clashes 
between Sinhalese and Ceylon Tamils in Co- 
lombo, but the most violent effects were felt at 
the Gal Oya development project in southeastern 
Ceylon, where rioting resulted in perhaps as 
many as a hundred deaths. 

Tension increased even further in the spring of 
1957 when the Federal Party announced that it 
would lead a mass civil resistance campaign in 
August if its demands were not met. These de- 
mands were the adoption of Tamil as another 
official language, the halting of settlement of Sin- 
halese farmers on Government land projects in 


Aerial view of the port of Colombo. 


areas inhabited predominantly by Tamils, the 
restoring of citizenship rights to the Indian 
Tamils, and the adoption of a federal form of 
government allowing Tamils a degree of autonomy. 

An informal agreement between Prime Min- 
ister Bandaranaike and the leader of the Federal 
Party in July resulted in a temporary settlement 
of the dispute. It was agreed that, though Sin- 
halese would remain the only official language, 
Tamil would be recognized as a “language of a 
national minority,” and the use of Tamil was 
permitted in the education of Tamil children, 
in public service entrance examinations, etc. The 
Tamil Party was also assured that regional coun- 
cils would be created to give Tamils certain limited 
powers of self-government. Though certain 
Sinhalese protested this agreement, it was gen- 
erally approved by the Tamil community. 

In April of 1958 pro-Tamil demonstrations 
led by the Federal Party began once again. The 
Sinhalese community retaliated and only after 
several incidents of violence had occurred was 
tenuous peace restored. Pressed by his Sinhalese 
supporters, Bandaranaike then announced that 
he no longer felt bound by the terms’ of the 
‘“gentleman’s agreement” concluded the previous 
July with the Federal Party. The Federal Party 
leaders retaliated by announcing that they would 
recommend to the next party convention the 
launching of a mass civil resistance campaign in 
August. 

Large-scale violence broke out in May, sparked 
by anti-Tamil attempts to use violence to prevent 
the convening of the Federal Party Convention. 
To restore order to the country Mr. Bandaranaike 


was compelled to declare a state of emergency, 
mobilizing police and military units to restrain 
the rioters. A curfew was established, press cen- 
sorship was imposed, and political activity was 
sharply restricted. 

Since early June, when order was restored, 
there has been no serious communal violence. 
All emergency restrictions have now been lifted. 
To contribute to a long-range solution of the 
language problem, Prime Minister Bandaranaike 
secured the passage of a law commonly called the 
bill for “the reasonable use of Tamil.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The keynote of Ceylon’s foreign policy has con- 
sistently been “friendly relations with all nations 
and noninvolvement with any power bloc.” Like 
other countries that have regained sovereignty 
after long years of foreign rule, Ceylon is prone 
to examine carefully all offers of assistance to 
make sure that no strings are attached. It wants 
no interference on the part of any nation with 
Ceylonese foreign or domestic policy. 

In the interests of peace, mutual economic ad- 
vantage, technical development, and increased 
cultural contacts, Ceylon takes an active part in 
the international community. It sought member- 
ship in the United Nations at the earliest possible 
moment—but was barred until December 14, 1955, 
by Soviet veto—and has been an eager participant 
in programs of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. It is a charter member of the 
Colombo Plan. 

Ceylon’s ties have in general been closest with 
the other nations of the Commonwealth, both 
eastern and western, but it has historic ties of 
religion and culture with Burma, Thailand, 
and China. <A believer in the right of all peoples 
to national self-determination, Ceylon urges co- 
operation among all countries that have recovered 
their freedom from colonialism and those that 
are still trying to achieve it. 

As a member of the Commonwealth, Ceylon 
has had a defense agreement with the United 
Kingdom, under which Ceylon’s defense forces 
were coordinated with those of Britain, its officers 
trained by the British, and United Kingdom per- 
sonnel maintained in Ceylon by mutual agree- 
ment. In November 1957 the Ceylonese obtained 
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U.K. agreement for the withdrawal of British 
forces from naval and air bases in Ceylon. The 
other aspects of the defense agreement have been 
retained. 

In 1957 for the first time Chinese Communist 
and Soviet diplomatic missions were opened at 
Colombo, and since that time several other bloc 
countries have also established missions in Ceylon. 
This fact, coupled with the several trade and aid 
agreements recently concluded with Communist 
countries are indications of Ceylon’s broadening 
contacts with the Communist bloc and the desire 
of the Bandaranaike government to follow a more 
strictly neutral course, repudiating the pro-West- 
ern, anti-Communist orientation of the UNP gov- 
ernment. 

In recent years the Ceylonese have manifested 
strong nationalistic feelings. This nationalism is 
inspired by pride in the antiquity of their culture 
and in the glories of the past. Because of the 
identification of the Western Powers, particularly 
Great Britain, with the era of Ceylon’s subser- 
vience to colonial powers, this nationalist feeling 
has tended to find its outlet in acts and expres- 
sions which sometimes seem anti-British or more 
generally anti-Western. Nevertheless, Ceylon’s 
institutions—its machinery of government and 
concepts of political justice, its banking system, 
its schools, to say nothing of its passion for 
cricket—are the products of British influences. 

Ceylon’s attitudes toward its neighbor, India, 
have tended to be somewhat ambivalent. On the 
one hand there is admiration for the Republic of 
India and its international policies in promotion 
of world peace and there is the desire to emulate 
them. ‘There is a consciousness of important cul- 
tural and religious ties and of a mutuality of 
interest as newly independent, underdeveloped 
nations of South Asia. On the other hand the 
issue of the South Indian Tamil settlers in Ceylon 
has tended to be a divisive factor. 


THE ECONOMY 


Though Ceylon still has the highest per capita 
income of the five countries of South Asia, its 
economy has deteriorated noticeably during the 
past 3 years. Per capita income, which was $129 
per year in 1955, dropped to $1138 in 1957. 

Ceylon’s prosperity has long depended on 
three valuable export crops—tea, rubber, and 
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coconuts. Concentrating on the production of 
these crops, Ceylon is obliged to import nearly 
all its manufactured goods and more than half 
of its food. Decreases in the world market prices 
of tea and rubber between 1955 and 1957, coupled 
with an ever-increasing need for imported food 
to feed a growing population, have resulted in 
a serious balance-of-payments deficit. 

With a net increase of about 250,000 people per 
year, Ceylon’s food production must increase by 
approximately 6 percent annually merely to 
maintain present living standards. Each year 
there must be new jobs to provide a livelihood for 
the new members of the labor force. In a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy this means 
either the opening of new lands to agriculture or 
the developing of new industries. 

In addition to these long-range problems, dur- 
ing the past year a number of catastrophes, such 
as extremely severe and destructive floods, the 
outbreak of communal violence with attendant 
destruction of property, and a series of crip- 
pling strikes which paralyzed important indus- 
tries and utilities further undermined the 
economy. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture, which accounts for 55 percent of 
the annual gross national product, employs 60 
percent of Ceylon’s labor force. Only one-fourth 
of the island is cultivated—Ceylon has a con- 
siderable area of land on the plain, perhaps as 
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Estate workers gather tea. 


much as three million acres, that would be culti- 
vable only after extensive clearance and irriga- 
tion. In ancient times the Sinhalese grew rice 
on the plain for many centuries, irrigating the 
paddy from thousands of reservoirs or tanks 
that stored rainwater during the monsoon. The 
tanks remain, some of them more than 2,000 
years old, and many are used today in con- 
nection with the land reclamation project. With 
time, money, and labor about a million and a 
half acres on the plain can be made productive. 
The Government land development project is 
currently able to place about 20,000 new acres 
per year under crops. 

The wet zone offers little opportunity for ex- 
pansion of the cultivated acreage but can be made 
more productive by means of modern techniques, 
seed improvement, and equipment. The hand hoe 
and the bullock-drawn wooden plow are slowly 
yielding place to tractors on the larger estates. 
Flood control is badly needed, and so is efficient 
weed control, in order to increase the volume and 
quality of production. 

Tea, rubber, and coconuts are planted on 60 
percent of Ceylon’s cultivated acreage, account- 
ing for about 65 percent of the island’s total agri- 
cultural production and earning about 95 percent 
of its foreign exchange. Tea, most valuable of 
the export crops, sometimes provides as much as 
65 percent of the total export earnings. Rice, staff 
of life to the Ceylonese, is grown on 30 percent 
of the cultivated land, but domestic production 
cannot meet even half of the population’s needs. 


Tea and rubber have about reached their maxi- 
mum acreage—but production per acre can be 
increased with the introduction of improved 
methods of cultivation. Coconut production is 
expected to decrease for some years to come be- 
cause many of the trees are past their prime and 
new planting has not kept pace with the aging 
process. Unlike tea and rubber, which were for- 
eign projects developed mainly with foreign 
capital, coconuts have always been a strictly 
Ceylonese enterprise. Ceylon is the world’s lar- 
gest exporter of coir fiber, made from the husks 
of coconuts and converted into brushes, ropes, 
matting, and upholstery. The shell of the nut 
is used domestically as fuel. The meat and the 
oil are valuable exports and the juice of the 
coconut tree is made into wine, brandy, and 
vinegar. 

The Government is encouraging expansion of 
rice culture with aid to farmers in the form of 
subsidization of processing and marketing and 
the sale of fertilizers, and the distribution of 
seeds of improved varieties. As an additional 
measure on February 1, 1958, the Government 
passed the Paddy Lands Act, a land tenure law 
designed to provide tenant farmers with incen- 
tives to improve their land. 

Other export crops, which total only 5 percent 
of earnings, are cacao, citronella, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, pepper, betel nut, cardamon, and tobacco. 
Some cotton is raised for domestic consumption 
and all rural people raise fruit and vegetables in 
small plots. Maize, sorghum, and millet are 
grown for local consumption. Currently about 
90 percent of the peas, beans, lentils, the curry- 
stuffs, and dried fish—all prominent on the Cey- 
lonese diet—must be imported. As for sugar and 
wheat flour, all must be imported. 


Mining and Industry 


Ceylon’s mineral resources are limited and only 
graphite, which is mined in substantial quantities 
for export, is important to the economy. Of the 
metals and minerals used domestically only salt 
and the raw materials for construction and cera- 
mics are obtained on the island. All other min- 
eral requirements, including coal and petroleum, 
must be imported. Despite scattered deposits of 
high grade iron ore and mineral sands containing 
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ilmenite, rutile, zircon, and monazite, only the 
latter is commercially mined for export. 

Manufacturing, which contributes no more 
than 5 percent of Ceylon’s annual gross national 
product, is concentrated in activities connected 
with food processing. Aside from the processing 
plants, most factories are small. Among the con- 
sumer goods produced for domestic consumption 
are cotton textiles, shoes, soap, and building ma- 
terials. Present Government plans for industrial 
expansion include, among others, the construction 
of a small steel mill, a fertilizer plant, and the 
expansion of the cement industry. 

Cottage industries employ some 300,000 Ceylon- 
ese in hand-weaving textiles, extracting coconut 
fiber, weaving baskets and rope, and making pot- 
tery, carved wood objects, decorative metalware, 
and jewelry. 


Trade 


With ever-increasing needs for imports of food 
and essential consumer items, and relying on for- 
eign exchange earnings from very few export 
items, Ceylon’s trade position is subject to wide 
fluctuations as prices in the world market rise 
and fall. While imports increased from $307 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $379 million in 1957, export earn- 
ings dropped from $407 million in 1955 to $353 
million in 1957. Thus, where there was a positive 
balance of $100 million in 1955, in 1957 there 
was a deficit of $26 million. 

The bulk of Ceylon’s trade is with the United 
Kingdom and the other Commonwealth countries, 
and Ceylon buys more than it sells so that it 
normally has a deficit with the sterling area. 
However, Ceylon sells more to the United States 
than it buys and its surplus with the United 
States usually more than offsets its deficit with 
the sterling area. The main Ceylonese products 
bought by the United States are tea, rubber, 
graphite, and cinnamon, while our exports to 
Ceylon consist mainly of tobacco, tractors, fruits, 
machinery, and dried milk. 

As mentioned previously, Ceylon was excluded 
by Soviet veto from membership in the United 
Nations until December 1955. It was, therefore, 
not bound by the U.N. General Assembly’s deci- 
sion that member nations should not sell strate- 
gic materials to Communist China. In 1952, 


experiencing difficulty marketing its rubber 
profitably elsewhere, Ceylon concluded a 5-year 
rubber-rice barter trade agreement with Commu- 
nist China to sell 50,000 tons of rubber per year 
and to purchase 270,000 tons of rice at favorable 
prices. In 1956 the two-way trade in rice and 
rubber with Communist China, totaling $64 mil- 
lion, comprised almost all of Ceylon’s trade with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. However, in 1957 the So- 
viet Union began to purchase Ceylon tea at auc- 
tion and in February 1958 a trade and payments 
agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. provid- 
ing for Ceylonese exports of tea, rubber, coconut 
products, citronella oil, and spices in return for 
Soviet petroleum products, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, chemicals, fertilizers, cement, timber, cellu- 
lose, cotton textiles, and machinery. However, 
Ceylon’s trade with bloc countries does not 
amount to more than approximately 10 percent 
of its total foreign trade. 


Development Program 


Ceylon completed a first 6-year development 
program in 1952-53. Government expenditures 
under the plan totaled some $262 million, devoted 
primarily to raising agricultural productivity 
and to the development of basic services such as 
transportation and communication. A new 6- 
year program of investment began in October 
1954 to cover the period through September 1960. 
Central Government planned outlays under this 
plan were to be $531 million, primarily in agri- 
culture and rural development, transportation, 
communications, fuel and power, education, 
health, housing, and industry. Specific goals of 
the program called for the creation of jobs for 
about 139,000 unemployed, provision of 25,000 
kilowatts of new electrical generating capacity, 
and transforming 120,000 acres of previously 
barren land into rice fields. 

The Bandaranaike government, which took of- 
fice in 1956, expressed dissatisfaction with some 
aspects of this plan. It established a National 
Planning Council, which recently announced a 
10-year plan for the development of the nation. 
The Government has announced its intention of 
placing a higher priority on industrial develop- 
ment, with state ownership and control of basic 
industries, while encouraging private enterprise 
to play its part in development. 
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Foreign Aid 


Like many other underdeveloped nations, Cey- 
lon’s economic situation is such that not enough 
capital can be generated by the domestic economy 
to carry out the development plans which would 
bring about long-range improvements in the 
country’s economic situation. Ceylon is, there- 


A portion of the Laxsapana hydroelectric scheme which 
is being financed with funds from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 


fore, eager to acquire assistance in the form of 
grants or loans from any source which does not 
insist upon conditions which would jeopardize 
the nation’s sovereignty. 

The United States has demonstrated its friend- 
ship for Ceylon through an aid program which 
has totaled $53 million between June 1950 and 
June 1959. Technical assistance, economic de- 
velopment assistance, and special assistance total 
over $14.6 million, while $3.25 million has been 
loaned through the Development Loan Fund. 
This U.S. aid has been utilized for purposes such 
as assisting the long-range Government program 
to raise agricultural yields, develop irrigation 


facilities, build and develop industry, improve 
transportation facilities, and provide better edu- 
cational opportunities for the Ceylonese. 

A portion of the U.S. aid was in the form of 
emergency relief granted in the winter of 1957- 
58 when there was a series of floods in Ceylon 
of unprecedented intensity. 
persons were killed, hundreds of thousands were 
left homeless, and the total of destruction of 
buildings, transportation facilities, irrigation 
works, and other property amounted to an esti- 
mated $105 million. Responding quickly to this 
human distress, the United States dispatched 
over 10,000 tons of surplus wheat flour to help 
feed those in need and American ships and planes 
were rushed to the area with emergency supplies 
and to assist in rescue operations. Later the 
United States sent another 30,000 metric tons of 
surplus foods for the relief of the flood victims. 

In addition to official U.S. aid, over $5 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities have 
been shipped to Ceylon by voluntary U.S. agen- 
cies such as CARE. 

Commonwealth countries through the Colombo 
Plan have extended Ceylon grants and loans 
totaling $27.1 million. U.N. technical assistance 
and aid from the World Health Organization and 
UNICEF amount to $514 million, and loans from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development total $24.8 million. 

Economic and technical assistance from the 
countries of the Sino-Soviet bloc began in 1956 
under the terms of an aid agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. Credits have since been extended 
by Communist China and the Soviet Union. As 
yet there seem to be few Communist-bloc techni- 
clans in Ceylon and apparently no Ceylonese are 
receiving technical training in bloc countries. 
Total bloc aid announced so far amounts to 
$59.45 million. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
CEYLON 


American-Ceylonese relations have always been 
friendly, and ambassadors have been exchanged 
between Colombo and Washington ever since Cey- 
lon achieved its independence. Trade relations 


Several hundred . 
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have been mutually satisfactory between the two 
countries, and there is increasing cultural ex- 
change. Since World War II Ceylon has been 
an important relay station for the United States 
in its communication of the Voice of America 


American experts 


A road grader is unloaded in Ceylon. 
will use this and other machines to train Ceylonese in 
modern methods of highway construction and maintenance. 


programs to the countries of South and South- 
east Asia. 

The United States has for some time partici- 
pated in the economic and technical assistance 
rendered Ceylon through the technical assistance 
program and specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. Since 1951, as a member of the Colombo 
Plan, we have participated in cooperative efforts 
to promote Ceylon’s economic development, and 
since 1956 we have granted Ceylon direct eco- 
nomic development assistance. By means of our 
direct and indirect assistance the United States 
seeks to help advance the day when Ceylon will 
be able to utilize fully, as well as to sustain, its 
great human resources. 
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INDIA 


In the last hour of August 14, 1947, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi’s lieutenant throughout 
the long struggle for Indian independence, ad- 
dressed the Constituent Assembly at New Delhi, 
looking beyond the stroke of midnight that was 
to awaken India “to life and freedom.” The fu- 
ture, he said, 
is not one of ease or resting but of incessant striving 
so that we might fulfill the pledges we have so often 
taken and the one we shall take today. The service of 
India means the service of the millions who suffer. It 
means the ending of poverty and ignorance and disease 
and the inequality of opportunity. 

He concluded with an appeal to the people of 
India to join “with faith and confidence on this 
great adventure,” which was “to build the noble 
mansion of free India where all her children may 
dwell.” 

Under the spiritual guidance of Gandhi and 
under his and Nehruw’s political leadership, India 
had reached independence by a course of non- 
violence. But it was in troubled times that India 
began its “great adventure” of social, economic, 
and political reconstruction by democratic proc- 
esses. From predominantly Muslim areas of the 
northwest and northeast of British India, the new 
country of Pakistan had been created. Inflaming 
age-old communal antagonisms, the partitioning 
of northern India inspired riots and bloodshed on 
both sides of the new borders of West Pakistan. 
Less than 2 weeks after the birth of the new India 
and the new Pakistan a vast stream of Hindus 
and Sikhs began pouring into India from West 
Pakistan and a countertide of Muslims was mov- 
ing from India into Pakistan, further burdening 
the economies of the new states. In less than half 
a year independent India was to lose its Bapu, or 
“Father of the People,” as Gandhi was called, 
by the hand of an assassin. Drought and threat 
of famine lay ahead. 

Despite the troubled times India drafted and 
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adopted the world’s longest constitution—with 
a bill of rights that owes much of its inspiration 
to ours—and, with the consent and participation 
of the people, devised a broad and breathtaking 
plan to transform the land and its life. 

With the inauguration of its first 5-year plan, 
this largest of the world’s democracies became 
the proving ground for democratic persuasion as 
a means of development. Across the Himalayas 
an even larger underdeveloped country is rebuild- 
ing itself under Communist dictatorship. India’s 
program exemplifying the Gandhian-democratic 
conviction that good means are essential to good 
ends is freedom’s most dramatic challenge to com- 
munism’s thesis that ends justify means and its 
corollary of economic development by force. The 
rest of Asia and the underdeveloped emerging 
states of Africa are watching closely, waiting to 
see whether the democratic system of India or the 
totalitarian system of Communist China will pro- 
duce greater benefits for the common people. 


U.S. Interest in India 


As the world’s strongest democracy, the United 
States has profound interest in the emergence of 
India as the world’s largest nation pledged to the 
principles of government by the people through 
their elected representatives and of equality of 
rights, opportunity, and treatment for all. How- 
ever, our human interest in the country and its 
peoples and problems antedates by many years 
India’s Day of Independence. 

For decades Indian students have been coming 
to study in our colleges and universities and 
Indian scholars have traveled and lectured among 
us. American churches have long contributed 
their strength to India’s own battle against dis- 
ease, poverty, and illiteracy. From the early 
twenties when Gandhi inspired India’s vast move- 
ment of nonviolence, noncooperation, and civil 


disobedience against British domination, the 
sheer moral force and indomitable courage of 
the slight man in white homespun touched Amer- 
ican hearts and commanded American respect. 
The Second World War brought Americans and 
Indians together in a new way, for thousands of 
Americans were stationed in India, making 
friends among the people and learning at first 
hand the Indian way of life. America rejoiced 
with India on her day of freedom—and mourned 
with her at the loss of Gandhi who had become 
the most universally loved man of peace of our 
century. 

Our longstanding interest in India expresses 
itself in practical fashion today through our 
programs of technical cooperation and economic 
assistance. In simple humanity we can do no 
less than to share our technical knowledge and 
our prosperity with India in support of its vast 
undertaking to lift its people out of such poverty 
as most Americans cannot imagine. In practical 
wisdom we could ill afford to let India’s develop- 
mental program fail. 


The Size of India’s Problem 


Physically India is less than one-half the size 
of the United States; its population, which is 
in the neighborhood of 400 million, is more than 
twice as large as ours. When India achieved 
independence the population was 347 million. 
Possibly 5 percent, or 17.35 million people, ac- 
cording to a 1958 report of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s Planning Commission, “had a_ living 
standard which could be regarded as satisfactory 
even in Indian conditions.” Below this favored 
5 percent, the report states, “extended the vast 
sea of poverty.” 

India’s total national income for the first year 
of its independence was less than that of the 
United States for a single month. Unemploy- 
ment and underemployment were very high; the 
country was suffering war-born inflation and 
shortages; land pressures were severe—with 75 
percent of the population working on the land— 
and the Indian yield per acre was among the 
lowest in Asia; and the already enormous popu- 
lation was increasing at the rate of 5 million a 
year. At this rate, by 1977 the population would 
reach the half-billion mark. “Merely to keep 
up with its yearly increase, to maintain even its 
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poor levels of living,” the Planning Commission’s 
analysis points out, “India had constantly to go 
forward. To stand still was to go back.” Any 
change for the better depended on India’s moving 
forward very fast. 

Though much capital required for the colossal 
undertaking had to come from foreign sources, 
the Indian Government had certain invaluable 
assets to ease the course of advance: the efficient 
administrative machinery and civil service that 
were its heritage from the British; potential 
wealth in the largely underdeveloped natural re- 
sources of the country; and the trust and will 
to work of the vast majority of the population. 


THE LAND 


Stretching southward from the towering Hi- 
malayas to Cape Comorin, slightly north of the 
equator, India is a land of extraordinary diver- 
sity. Within its 114 million-square-mile area, 
climate ranges from torrid to arctic, from aridity 
in the Thar Desert near the West Pakistan bor- 
der to saturation at a point in Assam in the 
northeast where 450 inches of rainfall has been 
recorded; topography varies from _ sea-level 
deltas through upland plains to the more than 
25,000 foot peaks of Nanda Devi and Kamet. 

In the northern reaches of the Himalayas 
originate three great river systems—the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra. Peninsular 
India, which thrusts southward from the Tropic 
of Cancer into the Indian Ocean between the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, contains 
the great central plateau called the Deccan, 
walled on the north by the Satpura and Vindhya 
ranges and on either side by the Ghats, mountains 
that parallel the east and west coasts. The south- 
west monsoon season of June through September 
brings India its heaviest rains, precipitation 
mounting to 200 inches on the coastal slopes of 
the Western Ghats and diminishing in an easterly 
direction across the peninsula. 

Throughout history rampaging rivers and peri- 
ods of drought have alternately plagued the 
Indians. Since ancient times dams, reservoirs, 
and canals have been constructed to husband the 
flood waters against time of drought, and even 
before the inauguration of the first 5-year plan 
India had more land under irrigation than any 


other country in the world—51.5 million acres. 
But with approximately 350 million acres under 
cultivation, India needs a much higher percent- 
age of its farmlands freed from dependence on 
rainfall if the land is to support the population. 
Consequently dams for both irrigation and hy- 
droelectric power have loomed large in both 5- 
year plans. Irrigation works inaugurated since 


The Gandhi Sagar Dam under construction as part of 
India’s river valley development program. 


1951 will at full development bring about 22 
million additional acres under irrigation. 

The principal agricultural products of India 
are rice, wheat, pulses, millets, oilseeds, sugar- 
cane, barley, corn, cotton, tea, jute, spices, cashew 
nuts, tobacco, coffee, and rubber. In addition 
22.3 percent of the country’s total area is forested 
with a rich variety of growth that includes teak, 
satinwood, ironwood, sandalwood, date, coconut 
and sago palms, banyan, and acacia. During the 
first 5-year plan more than 20 million acres of 
forest land were transferred from private man- 
agement to state protection and control and more 
than 75,000 acres were replanted. 

In respect to known natural resources, India is 
among the richly endowed countries of the world 
—though comparatively few of its riches have as 
yet been fully exploited—and surveys continue 
to reveal new deposits. Oil has recently been dis- 
covered in Assam. The known reserves of high- 
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grade iron, manganese, and bauxite are extensive. 
India produces about 60 percent of the world’s 
supply of mica and has considerable coal, thorium 
ores, titanium, ilmenite, copper, and gold. 


Cities 

Although India’s population is predominantly 
rural at least five cities number their populations 
in millions and many in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Largest of all, with a population of more 
than 4 million, is Calcutta, capital of West Ben- 
gal. This city, which is India’s chief commercial 
port and an important rail and highway hub, 
leads the world in export of raw and milled jute 
and is the major Indian manufacturing center for 
textiles, printing, bookbinding, chemicals, glass, 
paper, iron and steel rolling works, tanneries, 
and silver refining. 

Second in size, with a population of over 3 
million, is Bombay, capital of Bombay State. 
With the best harbor in all India and a network 
of rails and roads leading to it, Bombay rivals 
Calcutta as a commercial, industrial, and finan- 
cial center. It is the chief market for raw cotton 
and an important center of the milling industry. 
Other important industries are metal working, 
shipbuilding, automobile assembly, motion pic- 
ture production, and printing. 

Madras, third in size, has a population ap- 
proaching 2 million and is the principal port of 
the Coromandel coast—the southeastern edge of 
the peninsula. 

New and Old Delhi in combination have a 
population of about 1.25 million. They are ad- 
joining cities on the Jumna River in north cen- 
tral India. Delhi has long been a major rail 
and road junction and commercial center, impor- 
tant for its cotton and woolen mills, printing and 
publishing, and noted for its exquisite handi- 
crafts, which include gold and silver filigree, 
ivory carving, and embroidery. 

The old city was India’s capital from 1912 to 
1931 when New Delhi, just southwest of the old 
city, was officially inaugurated as the capital of 
India. New Delhi is a symmetrical city in de- 
sign, with broad boulevards and beautiful sweeps 
of lawn, flowers, and pools to set off the Govern- 
ment buildings, official residences, massive war 
memorial, and Government House—once the resi- 
dence of the Viceroy, now of the President of 


India. Here in New Delhi Gandhi opened the 
Lakshminarayan Temple in 1939 as a place of 
worship for all Hindus, including the harijans 
or outcastes. And it was in New Delhi that 
Gandhi was assassinated. 

Hyderabad, located on the Musi River, a little 
east of center on the peninsula, passed the million 
mark in the early fifties. It is a commercial 
center noted for its textile industries, silkweav- 
ing, gunmaking, locomotive and railway car 
works, and manufacture of glassware, cigarettes, 
paper, and flour products. 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR HISTORY 


India’s population is characterized by racial, 
religious, and linguistic diversity. While the 
diversity has complicated the problem of unifica- 
tion, it has enriched the Indian culture. Though 
mingling is increasing, ethnic strains remain 
fairly distinct today, the religious communities 
follow individual ways of life, and there are a 
dozen major languages each of which is spoken 
by at least 10 million people. India’s vast and 
diverse population has an ancient cultural herit- 
age to which various elements have contributed, 
and the resulting Indian culture has in turn 
made notable contributions to the world in the 
fields of religion, philosophy, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, poetry, dancing, and music. And 
mankind’s advance was greatly accelerated 
through the concept of “zero” in Arabic numer- 
als, which was devised by the Indians. 

The predominant racial strains are Dravidian 
and Aryan. The small, dark Dravidians, ances- 
tors of the Tamils of South India, were among 
the earliest known inhabitants. Ruins of a civi- 
lization in the Indus Valley have revealed that 
5,000 years ago the inhabitants there were using 
metals and domesticated animals and had cities, 
bathrooms, and drainage systems. About 1500 
B.C., tall, light-skinned Aryans began pushing 
through the passes of the Himalayas and gradu- 
ally spread across all northern India, pressing 
the indigenous people southward but absorbing 
certain features of their culture in the process. 
The Aryans adopted the Dravidian village sys- 
tem and tax system but otherwise brought to 
India more than they borrowed. 

From the Aryans stemmed the Hindu religious 
philosophy, oldest of the world’s surviving re- 
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ligions. Today about 84 percent of India’s 
population is Hindu in faith. The great bulk of 
the population is racially of Aryan or Dravidian 
or mixed strain. 

In the sixth century B.C., Gautama, the 
Buddha, born in the foothills of the Himalayas, 
branched off from Hinduism in his search for 
means of escape from the wheel of life and the 
endless succession of birth and rebirth. Three 
centuries later the Maurya Emperor Asoka be- 
came a convert to Buddhism, making it the state 
religion of his great empire. Until the mid-sixth 
century A.D. Buddhism flourished in India and 
flowered in works of art and literature. Then, 
though it continued to wax strong in other parts 
of Asia, it declined steadily and was largely 
absorbed by Hinduism. Today India has prob- 
ably less than 1,000,000 Buddhists. 

The eighth century A.D. brought to India the 
first permanent settlement of Muslims—Arab 
tradesmen who established themselves in Sind. 
Early in the 11th century began a series of Mus- 
lim invasions and then for hundreds of years 
varieties of peoples bearing the crescent poured 
through the northwest mountain passes into the 
Punjab. 

The Mogul Empire, founded by Baber in 1526, 
was the first Muslim dynasty to show talent for 
administration and before its decline drew the 
major part of the subcontinent under a unified 
rule. The Moguls had a passion for art and 
poetry that was to make lasting contributions to 
The Mogul 
Empire began to disintegrate early in the 18th 
century, final dissolution occurring in 1857 when 
the British exiled the last Mogul Emperor to 
Burma. 

Although partitioning removed about 50 mil- 
lion Muslims from India proper, India remains 
the third largest Muslim country in the world 
with over 40 million Muslim Indians. 

India also has some 6 million members of the 
Sikh religion, about 8 million Christians, 1.6 
million adherents of Jainism, and over 100,000 
Parsis who practice the Zoroastrian faith. 


Development Under the British 


At the beginning of the 17th century British 
merchants established themselves in India oper- 
ating in rivalry with the Portuguese and later 
the Dutch and French. The instrument through 


which British control of India was achieved was 
a commercial corporation, the British East India 
Co. Not until after the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
did India come directly under the Crown. In 
1877, when Queen Victoria was _ proclaimed 
Empress of India, the British Crown became 
successor to the crumbled Mogul Empire. Actu- 
ally British control extended over more of the 
subcontinent than had ever before been ruled by 
one power, whether indigenous or foreign. Aside 
from a few small coastal enclaves retained by 
Portugal and France, all India was under some 
degree of British control. There were two types 
of political organization: 18 provinces were ad- 
ministered directly by the British raj, and 562 
princely states retained their hereditary rulers, 
who continued to conduct the states’ internal 
affairs but left external affairs to the British 
and were subject to some guidance on internal 
matters by British advisers. 

The British proved an important agency of 
change in India, and under British rule India 
was exposed to the liberal thought and scientific 
advances of the West. In 1835 Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay triumphed over European oriental- 
ists who wanted to teach Western science in an 
Indian language—he established English as the 
language of instruction in Indian schools, thereby 
giving the educated of all communities a common 
tongue. Even in preindependence sessions of the 
Indian National Congress dedicated to denounc- 
ing British rule, the denunciations were made in 
English because no other tongue was common to 
so many of the Congress. Schools, from primary 
level through university, were established by the 
Government, while private or mission schools 
were assisted and brought under an inspection 
system. An increasing number of bright young 
Indians completed their education in England, 
and Western liberalism worked strongly upon 
the minds of the young Indian intellectuals. 
British introduction of the free press into India 
stimulated political thought, and formation of 
the Indian National Congress itself, in 1885, was 
the result of British encouragement of young 
Indian intellectuals to start a nationalist move- 
ment. 

The second half of the 19th century was a 
period of tremendous physical development for 
India. Roads and rails and telegraph and tele- 
phone systems designed to further Britain’s own 
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interests served also to draw Indians closer to- 
gether and break down the isolation that had 
bound so much of the subcontinent. British capi- 
tal investments in India stimulated Indian capi- 
tal investments. At points where transport and 
communications lines converged, industries 
sprang up, creating cities where towns had been, 
breeding slums but also developing an upper 
middle class. A trained civil service grew up. 
Public health service campaigns warred against 
such chronic killers as cholera, bubonic plague, 
and smallpox and such endemic scourges as 
malaria, tuberculosis, and dysentery. Hospitals 
were established, and valiant attempts were made 
to reduce the heavy incidence of infant mortality 
and to develop techniques for preventing famine. 


A finely modeled piece of old metalwork made in southern 


India. Handicrafts such as this are being revived in 
modern India. 


Irrigation facilities increased, wasteland was re- 
claimed, improved agricultural methods and 
seeds were introduced, and cooperative credit 
associations were formed in an effort to foil the 
professional moneylenders. 

The task of raising health standards and pre- 
venting periodic famines was so enormous that 
progress was often hard to detect; yet the ad- 
vance could be measured in terms of the increase 
in population from 253 million in 1881 to 319 
million in 1921 and to 388.8 million in 1941. 


With the introduction of Anglo-Saxon law, 
Brahmin and outcaste stood equal before the 
courts of justice. For the first time in Indian 
history the same offense incurred the same pen- 
alty—whoever committed it. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The struggle for independence was waged 
largely by the Indian National Congress which, 
including representatives of all communities, has 
always been predominantly Hindu. The Con- 
gress was 20 years old before the Muslim League 
was organized in 1905. The First World War 
stimulated in India a more widely based interest 
in self-government. In the immediate postwar 
years Gandhi inspired the villagers, the peasants, 
and workers, and Nehru interpreted Gandhi to 
the middle class intellectuals and won their sup- 
port. For a time Gandhi brought the Muslim 
League to join the Congress in the nonviolent 
struggle for independence, but the union was not 
lasting. As India received increasing degrees of 
autonomy the Muslim League embraced more 
fervently the idea of partition and a separate 
Muslim state. 

Self-government for a united India had a trial 
run in the Interim Government established in 
1946; it included both Congress and League, and 
was unsuccessful. Congress opposed partition 
and the League refused to accept a unitary gov- 
ernment. The impasse broke only when the new 
British Labor Government offered complete inde- 
pendence to India in return for Congress’s ac- 
ceptance of partitioning. In March 1947 Con- 
gress leaders reluctantly accepted partitioning as 
inevitable. 

The Indian Independence Act of June 3, 1947, 
conferred full independence, provided in prin- 
ciple for partition, and ended the treaty relation- 
ships between the British Crown and the Indian 
princely states, leaving the latter free to decide 
their own future—though the Viceroy advised 
the rulers to accede before Independence Day 
either to Pakistan or to India. 

Before August 15, 1947, the Interim Govern- 
ment worked out the detailed and controversial 
division of resources and facilities involved in 
partitioning: the civil service, the administration 
of railways, cash balances, the public debt, cus- 
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tom and excise revenues for the year of partition, 
and military personnel and stores. Sardar Val- 
labhbhai Patel, an oldline Congress leader, 
headed a States Department to deal with the 
princes, promising them generous financial secur- 
ity for themselves, and for their subjects the same 
rights as were enjoyed by other Indian citizens, 
on condition that the states surrender to the 
Central Government their portfolios of defense, 
external affairs, and communications. By August 
15, 1947, all but three states—Kashmir, Hydera- 
bad, and Junagadh—had acceded to India or 
Pakistan. By January 26, 1950, when with the 
inauguration of the Constitution India became 
a republic within the Commonwealth, all acced- 
ing states had been brought within the constitu- 
tional framework, some incorporated into adja- 
cent provinces, some small ones linked in unions, 
and a very few retaining their original territorial 
identity. 

Under the States Reorganization Act of No- 
vember 1, 1956, the map of India was redrawn 
so that state boundaries would coincide more 
closely with major linguistic groupings. Today 
India consists of 14 states and 6 union territories. 


Constitution and Government Organization 


India, to quote its Constitution, is a “sovereign 
democratic republic,” with the expressed purpose 
of promoting the welfare of the people by secur- 
ing social, economic, and political justice, and a 
bill of rights patterned on that of the United 
States. Any person domiciled in India when 
the Constitution went into force is a citizen if 
he or either parent was born in India or had 
been resident for 5 or more years prior to the 
Constitution. There are provisions for acquisi- 
tion of citizenship by migrants from Pakistan, 
by Indians who migrated to. Pakistan and then 
had a change of heart, and by Indians overseas. 
The Constitution outlaws “untouchability” and 
makes its practice in any form punishable by 
law. 

The Republic of India is a full member of the 
Commonwealth, accepting the Queen as symbol 
of the free association of the Commonwealth’s 
independent member nations and head of the 
Commonwealth but not head of the Indian state. 
By the terms of the Constitution of India, the 
chief of state is the President, who is elected for 


a 5-year term by an electoral college composed of 
members of both houses of Parliament and 
elected members of lower houses of the various 
states. 

Parliament consists of the upper house, the 
Rajya Sabha or Council of States, and the Lok 
Sabha or House of the People. The Council of 
States is a permanent body, not subject to disso- 
lution, though one-third of its members retire 
every second year. It is composed of no more 
than 250 members, 12 of whom are appointed by 
the President to represent the arts and sciences 
while all others are indirectly elected by the 
elected members of the legislative assemblies of 
the various states. The House of the People has 
a maximum membership of 500. Its members are 
directly elected by universal adult suffrage from 
the constituencies within the states—with the 
exception of not more than 20 representatives of 
the union territories chosen in such manner as 
Parliament may by law provide. Unless dis- 
solved by the President, the House of the People 
continues for 5 years from the day of its opening 
session. A Vice President elected by members 
of both houses presides over the Council of 
States. 

Executive power reposes with the Ministry 
headed by a Prime Minister and is directly re- 
sponsible to the legislature—as in the British 
Government. A minister who for a period of 6 
consecutive months is not a member of one of 
the houses of Parliament ceases to be a minister. 
The Indian judiciary, like ours, is completely 
independent, and the Supreme Court has the 
power of judicial review. 

State governments are modeled on the federal, 
with bicameral legislatures, the lower house 
elected directly by the people and the upper 
house selected by the assembly—in most instances 
—and the Governor appointed by the President. 
The union territories are under central adminis- 
tration through administrators appointed by the 
President. The division of powers between the 
central government and the states is not unlike 
the American system, though the central govern- 
ment in India has somewhat broader emergency 
powers over the states, and, in the event of a 
conflict in interpretation, is supreme. 

India’s top Government officials have remained 
in office since the days of the constituent assem- 
bly. The President is Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
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elected when India became a republic in 1950 and 
reelected in 1952 and again in 1957. He is a 
lawyer who gave up his profession in 1920. to 
follow Gandhi in the struggle for independence. 
Vice President and Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, an emi- 
nent interpreter of Indian philosophy to the 
West and a former ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, was elected to his present office in 1952 
and reelected in 1957. Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
is M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, a lawyer and 
Congress leader of long standing. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter for External Affairs and Atomic Energy, is 
the dominant political figure in India today and 
the controlling voice in Indian foreign policy. 
He became a guiding force in the nationalist 
movement shortly after the First World War and 
spent a number of years in prison for his activi- 
ties in the drive for independence. Since Gan- 
dhi’s death Mr. Nehru has been the leader who 
most nearly represents the aspirations of the 
Indian people as a whole. 


Elections and Parties 


Although elections based on a limited franchise 
were common during British rule in India, the 
elections held under the Republic between Octo- 
ber 1951 and February 1952 were India’s first 
national elections and the first based on universal 
adult sutfrage. The Congress Party polled 45 
percent of the popular vote, winning 363 of the 
489 parliamentary seats and gaining control of 
all but one of the state assemblies. In the second 
general elections, held in early 1957, the Congress 
Party increased its popular vote to 48 percent 
but lost the southwestern coastal state of Kerala 
to the Communist Party in the first instance 
where Communists have come to political power 
in a large state by constitutional means. 

The Congress Party continues to be the domi- 
nant political organization of India. It stands 
for moderation, for social and economic changes 
achieved with justice and by persuasion, and for 
the separation of religion from politics. The stir- 
ring struggle for independence drew into the 
Congress widely varying elements of Indian life 
which, once independence was won, tended to go 
their natural ways. 

In 1948 a wing of the Congress broke away to 


form the Socialist Party of India. In 1952 the 
Gandhian Kisan Mazdur Praja Party and the 
Socialist Party of India merged to become the 
Praja Socialist Party which then became the 
largest of the opposition parties. Between 1952 
and 1957 the Socialist vote declined from 16 per- 
cent to 12 percent, whereas the Communist vote 
jumped from 5 percent to 10. In 1957 the Praja 
Socialist Party remained the leading opposition 
group to the Congress Party in the states of 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and Bihar, but 
it gained fewer seats than the Communists in 
Kerala and Andhra and about tied with the Com- 
munists in West Bengal, Punjab, and Maha- 
rashtra. 

The Communist Party had embraced violence 
in the period 1948 to 1950 and for a time it was 
outlawed in the major states. Since relinquish- 
ing its tactics of violence, it has set out to demon- 
strate that it can achieve reforms through par- 
liamentary means, particularly in relation to 


land and labor. In the Communist Party’s 
election campaign, it exploited anti-Congress 
sentiment based on regionalism, caste rivalries, 
and factional splits of local Congress organiza- 
tions. Some Indian analysts maintain that the 
rise in the Communist vote was not so much for 
communism as a protest against the inadequacies 
of some local governments. Others point to the 
fact that the areas that show Communist gains 
suffer also from population pressures on the land 
and accompanying extreme poverty. 


Government Policies 


Since 1927 Nehru has been preparing the way 
for a sovereign India to play a moderating role 
on the international stage. For 20 years he 
preached that nationalism was not enough, that 
India needed to see her own struggle in the 
framework of world developments. At the same 
time the complexity of India’s problems in addi- 


A group of women learning to write as part of the rural development program. 


tion to his own passion for peace has dictated the 
Indian policy of nonalinement with any “power 
bloc.” Like the United States in its first century 
of life, India wants no “entangling alliances”; 
it wants opportunity to work out its problems 
and effect the transformation of ancient caste- 
bound India into a modern, democratic state. 

Nehru and his supporters have set about con- 
verting Indian society into the kind of society 
that can nourish democracy. Nehru’s vision is 
of a social order that he terms “secular, socialis- 
tic, and scientific,” meaning that it is not domi- 
nated by religion or bound by religious preju- 
dices but has all groups working together in 
harmony; with sufficient state control to correct 
the inequalities of wealth and position from 
which India has suffered for several thousand 
years; and scientifically informed and progres- 
sive. In his insistence that change must take 
place with social justice, he is opposed by the 
Communist Party of India on the left and the 
Hindu nationalist parties—which together polled 
about 6 percent of the 1957 votes—on the right, 
both sides favoring coercion as a means to ends 
in domestic matters and hostility toward certain 
foreign countries. 

Nehru’s vehicle for the transformation of India 
consists of the 5-year developmental plans, and 
his policy, both domestic and foreign, revolves 
around these plans. His objectives are the rapid 
increase of India’s productivity on all fronts, 
the raising of the standard of living for all its 
people, and the participation of all levels of 
society in the planning and execution of the 
programs. 


INDIA AND THE WORLD 


Peace is India’s main preoccupation—as it is 
our own. That the two largest democracies on 
earth are equally resolved to secure peace for the 
world outweighs the fact that they approach the 
problem from different backgrounds and work 
from different formulas. The differences are re- 
flected in their foreign policies. The United States 
regards regional defense organizations of friendly 
nations as the most effective means of preserving 
peace through deterring Communist aggression. 
India regards the continuance of Western colo- 
nialism in some parts of the world as an impor- 
tant cause of world tensions and puts its trust 
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not in regional alliances of a military nature, but 
in the moral force of the Five Principles or 
Panchshila. 


The United Nations 


Since its admission into the United Nations 
India has taken a prominent part in U.N. affairs, 
for, as President Rajendra Prasad phrased his 
nation’s attitude: 


The United Nations provides a nucleus, however im- 
perfect, round which .. . world conscience can grow. 
We in India have therefore tried to do our humble best 
to enable it to realize the mission which history and 
the collective will of mankind has placed on it. The 
United Nations cannot be said to have reached its true 
stature unless it becomes the effective and guiding 
conscience of the world. 


For various reasons the Indian Government 
has not always voted with the majority in the 
United Nations. On one issue of importance to 
the United States and other members of the free 
world—the collective action in Korea—India 
voted initially in support of the U.N. position 
and sent a medical team to the war but later 
opposed the crossing of the 38th parallel and 
would not declare Communist China an aggres- 
sor. India maintained that this action would 
block the way to negotiations and serve no use- 
ful purpose. 

Speaking before the Indian Council of World 
Affairs at New Delhi in February 1958, our rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, said to his Indian audience: 


Disagreements make headlines, but it might surprise 
many people both in India and the United States to 
realize how often in the United Nations our two coun- 
tries have agreed. In the past 5 years India and the 
United States have voted the same way in 45 major roll- 
call votes in the United Nations General Assembly. 
They have included resolutions on the all-embracing 
question of disarmament; on the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in South Africa; on the atoms-for-peace 
program, in which India has played a most distinguished 
part; on the effects of atomic radiation; on Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Algeria; and, finally, on the Middle Hast 
crisis. In that crisis, in which peace hung in the balance, 
India and the United States voted together on eight 
separate resolutions and worked together all the way. 


+The Five Principles are: (1) mutual respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, (2) non- 
aggression, (3) noninterference in each other’s internal 
affairs for any reason, (4) equality and mutual benefit, 
and (5) peaceful coexistence. 


. . . Headlines will be given to some difference of opin- 
ion, but very little is said about the occasions when 
India and the United States worked together to have 
the United Nations Emergency Force stationed in the 
Gaza Strip. 


Communist Countries 


On December 30, 1949, India recognized the 
Chinese Communist Government. This action 
did not, as a spokesman explained, imply ap- 
proval of the regime. Some Indians believe that 
if Peiping is granted wider contacts—including 
admittance to the United Nations—Chinese Com- 
munists will become less belligerent and the more 
moderate influences in China will be given en- 
couragement. The Chinese “liberation” of Tibet 
was a decided shock to some Indians inasmuch 
as they had believed that the matter of Tibet’s 
relation to China would be settled without re- 
course to force. 

Many influential Indians have been sympa- 
thetic toward the Soviet Union, tending to see 
from the beginning not a police state but a back- 
ward agricultural society developing itself in 
spite of the rest of the world and making great 
strides industrially and scientifically. The sym- 
pathy began to diminish during World War II, 
and Communist violence in postwar India, fol- 
lowed by the north Korean aggression and the 
mounting evidence of ruthless methods and the 
denial of political and human rights by the 
Soviet Union in Eastern Europe, has greatly dis- 
turbed India as a whole. On the other hand, 
the 1955 visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
India made a very favorable impression. In the 
first place, it was the first visit the head of any 
major state had made to India; and in the second, 
the visit produced an offer of substantial eco- 
nomic aid for the building of a major steel 
plant. The Indian Government maintains the 
attitude that, while communism is not desirable 
for India, it is not necessarily aggressive in the 
international sphere; and it is India’s desire to 
serve as mediator in the cold war and build an 
“area of peace” in Asia. 


Newly Independent Nations 


Largest of the countries that have risen from 
colonial status to sovereignty since World War 
II, India has great influence among them and 
among those whose struggle for independence is 
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still in progress. India has taken an active part 
in the Colombo Plan, giving as well as receiving 
economic and technical assistance under its pro- 
grams. 

Tensions and problems arising from the par- 
titioning of British India have troubled relations 
between India and Pakistan. However, in the 
latter part of 1959 consultations between the two 
nations resulted in considerable progress toward 
settling such matters as border disputes and the 
use of water in rivers arising in India but flowing 
into Pakistan. 


THE ECONOMY 


Agriculture 


Although India ranks eighth, industrially 
speaking, among the world’s countries and is sec- 
ond only to Japan in Asia, it is—and for the fore- 
seeable future will continue to be—primarily an 
agricultural country. Agricultural production 
normally contributes 50 percent of the national 
income, industry 25 percent, and services 25 per- 
cent. Any significant transfer of underemployed 
rural labor to industry will take years, and what 
Gandhi called India’s “problem of problems” is 
how to develop a system by democratic means 
that will get the utmost out of the limited land, 
available rural capital, and plentiful but largely 
unskilled rural labor to achieve greater yields, 
higher incomes, and higher employment. India 
hopes to find the answer in terms of consolidating 
fragmentary landholdings, legislation enabling 
and requiring efficient land management, coop- 
erative farming, and cooperative village manage- 
ment. 

One of the most interesting developments of 
the land reform movement has been the bhoodan 
(land gift) movement of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
a disciple of Gandhi. Since 1951, Bhave, walking 
from village to village, has simply asked the large 
landowners to consider the landless as a “sixth 
son” and so deed over one-sixth of their land for 
distribution. Once the movement was under way 
he began asking gifts of whole villages. By mid- 
1957, Bhave’s Gandhian approach to land re- 
form had resulted in more than 4 million acres 
of land and more than 2,000 villages being con- 
tributed to the movement. 


Some four-fifths of India’s cultivable land de- 
pends upon adequate rainfall during the mon- 
soon season, and through the years drought and 
crop failures resulting in widespread famine have 
been a recurrent feature of Indian life. The 
Indian Government hopes to lessen this too- 
often tragic dependence upon the elements by 
doubling the area under irrigation in the next 
15 to 20 years. 

Rice is the most important food grain produced 
and constitutes a diet staple for the greater part 
of India’s millions. Though ranking second in 
world rice production, India must import sub- 
stantial quantities of this vital grain, largely 
from Burma, and from the United States under 
the terms of Public Law 480, which provides 
for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
under special arrangements. Wheat, millet, bar- 
ley, corn, and other coarse grains, and oilseeds 
such as peanuts, sesame, rape, mustard, castor, 
and linseed are also important food crops. 

Among the cash crops, cotton, pepper, tea, 
cashew nuts, and jute are all important earners 
of foreign exchange. 


Resource Base 


India is among the world’s important pro- 
ducers of mineral ores and possesses substantial 
reserves of most of the major raw materials nec- 
essary for modern industry. The country has 


Steel plow heads such as this one are help- 
ing to revolutionize India’s agriculture. 


had a historical surplus of coal which is exported 
to Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Singapore, and 
production has doubled during the past 3 decades. 
Iron ore reserves are estimated in excess of 50 
billion tons. 

India supplies nearly 75 percent of the world’s 
total output of mica and is a major exporter of 
manganese. There are substantial petroleum de- 
posits in the northeastern part of the country 
and new drilling and exploration hold promise 
for the discovery of other large reserves. 

Titanium, thorium, chromite, bauxite, ilmenite, 
and monazite are also found in large quantities. 
India is, however, apparently deficient in zinc, 
copper, lead, tin, nickel, and sulfur. 


Ind ustry 


Growth and development is a predominant 
characteristic of almost the entire industrial 
establishment. But with sharply rising demand 
for industrial products and with a general 
shortage of investment capital for industrial ex- 
pansion, the prospects are for long-term depend- 
ence on imports for a number of categories of 
industrial goods as well as industrial raw 
materials. 

In iron and steel, for example, though produc- 
tion is rapidly expanding now and slated for 
priority treatment during the current 5-year 
plan, there is still a large gap between produc- 


tion and demand. Imports, principally from 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, Japan, 
France, and Germany, are of major importance. 
The rapidly growing petroleum refining indus- 
try must depend in part on imported crude oil. 
The cotton mill industry, the largest in India, 
necessitates the importation of large quantities 
of long-staple varieties of raw cotton. 

Stimulated by the demand resulting from 
World War II, India’s heavy chemical industry 
has grown remarkably. It is now producing 
important amounts of sulfuric acid, chemical fer- 
tilizers, dyestuffs, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
plastics, and other products. Production of indus- 
trial machinery and capital goods, though still 
only a small fraction of India’s ever-increasing 
needs, has risen substantially in recent years. 
Over 10,000 workers are employed in a growing 
automotive industry. 


Trade 


India’s foreign trade before and during World 
War II was characterized by export surpluses. 
This situation has been radically changed with 
the release, after independence, of the pent-up 
demand for nearly all categories of imports and 
the fall in demand for India’s exports, in part 
because of their rising prices. Since 1947 India 
has annually imported more than she has been 
able to export. 

About one-half of India’s total exports consist 
of tea, jute manufactures, and cotton piece goods. 
Prior to 1953 about 35 percent of India’s imports 
consisted of food grains and basic consumer 
goods, and another 35 percent was accounted for 
by raw materials, principally raw cotton, raw 
jute, mineral oils, and artificial silk yarn. After 
1953 there began a sharp decline in food imports, 
and as private and Government investment in- 
creased, imports of capital goods began to rise. 

In recent years the United States and the 
United Kingdom have been India’s most impor- 
tant trading partners, buying about one-half of 
her total exports. India has supplied the United 
States with about one-fourth of its total imports 
of hides and skins, about one-third of its manga- 
nese imports, over 35 percent of its tea, about 
45 percent of its pepper, more than half of its 
lac, mica, and jute goods, and almost all of its 
cashew nuts. The United States in turn has been 
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an important supplier of India’s imports of capi- 
tal goods, metals, machinery, vehicles, and chemi- 
cals. 


Development Plans 


Immediately after India adopted its Constitu- 
tion and established itself as a republic in early 
1950, the Government organized the Planning 
Commission. Prime Minister Nehru is the chair- 
man and three of its seven members are Cabinet 
Ministers. It has a technical and economic staff 
of about 250. In 1952 the National Development 
Council was formed, consisting of Mr. Nehru as 
chairman, the members of the Planning Com- 
mission, and the chief ministers of the states. 
Its function is to review and assess and reassess 
the various programs of the developmental plan. 
Planning involves not just national and _ state 
authorities but also the municipal and village 
councils. 

Study of other industrial revolutions of the 
world had revealed to the Indian planners that, 
in early stages at least, these revolutions had 
been accompanied by class conflict and violence 
and enormous human suffering. The planners 
were determined that India should achieve its 
industrial and agricultural revolution without 
class conflict and with steadily rising living 
standards. In other words, India was to have a 
“quiet revolution.” 

The immediate need of the plan was to bring 
about relief in the food shortage and to curb 
rising inflation. Accordingly, the first 5-year 
plan stressed irrigation works, land reclamation, 
a national agricultural extension service, and a 
rural development program. Weather was fa- 
vorable during much of the program. Twenty- 
six million new acres were brought under culti- 
vation through irrigation and land reclamation 
combined; foodgrain production was increased 
by 11 million tons, or nearly 25 percent, while 
agricultural production as a whole rose 19 per- 
cent. Approximately one-fourth of the great 
rural population was reached by the rural de- 
velopment and extension program that brought 
the means and knowledge for self-help to the 
illiterate. In that 5-year period, 6 million more 
children were able to attend primary schools and 
a ‘start was made on health services. Large 
industries were encouraged to use their capacity 


to the full; small hand industries, essential to 
supplement the incomes of much of rural India, 
were stimulated and assisted; new factories, both 
public and private, helped to diversify industry. 
Existing transport facilities were modernized, 
roads and railways were improved and extended, 
harbors were enlarged, and long-range programs 
for industry begun. Production and income in- 
creased—national income by 18 percent, which 
was 7 percent beyond the goal, and per capita 
income by almost 11 percent—and prices became 
more stable. 

The Government and private enterprise spent 
approximately $4 billion each on the first 5-year 
plan. Voluntary contributions from the people 
totaled $474 million. Rural villagers gave labor, 
land, money, and materials toward the schools, 
roads, clinics, and other improvements that would 
transform life for them. Between 10 and 12 per- 
cent of the total cost of the programs came from 
foreign assistance, the major contributors being 
the United States with $460 million, Colombo 
Plan countries with about $100 million, and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment with $25 million. 

India had moved fast but still not fast enough 
to keep pace with the growing population. It 
had to produce more of everything—crops, goods, 
schools, teachers, skilled workers, and machines— 
if it was to keep its standard of living rising ever 
so little. ‘The second 5-year plan, begun almost 
3 years ago, called for almost double the expendi- 


The construction of this large power station 
in Bombay was financed by the World Bank. 


tures of the first—an investment of $10.08 billion 
in the state-owned public sector of the economy 
and $5.04 billion in the private sector. 

Though the overall tendency of the Indian 
economy is in the direction of dynamic growth, 
recent reviews of the second 5-year plan by 
Indian officials have been somewhat disap- 
pointing. Inflationary tendencies throughout 
most of the world have resulted in an increase of 
almost 15 percent in the prices of such essential 
imports as industrial equipment and machinery. 
During the first 2 years of the plan the total pub- 
lic-sector expenditure amounted to over $3 billion. 
Of this, almost $1.4 billion came from domestic 
resources such as taxation and almost $290 million 
from foreign assistance. But nearly $1.5 billion 
of the investment was achieved by means of 
deficit financing. The Indian economy was able 
to sustain this volume of deficit financing 
largely because it was possible to draw on existing 
foreign exchange reserves to finance its surplus 
of imports over exports. But the Indian Govern- 
ment has realized that the economy cannot sup- 
port this kind of effort during the remainder of 
the plan. Foreign exchange reserves are now 
nearly depleted and despite stringent import re- 
strictions India continues to run a deficit on her 
foreign trade account. The prospects for raising 
additional domestic resources through increased 
taxation are extremely limited and the deficit 
financing has resulted in serious inflationary pres- 


sure. 


In May 1958 the Indian Government reluc- 
tantly cut back the goals of the current plan and 
reduced the planned public-sector expenditure 
by $630 million or almost 6 percent. Resources 
are being concentrated on “core” projects such as 
railroad and port development, the iron and steel 
industry, coal mining, and irrigation and power 
projects. Even with the present reduced goals 
and decreased expenditure, the success of the plan 
will require massive efforts on the part of the 
Indian people. 

Foreign assistance will continue to be essential. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, together with India’s five major 
creditors—the United States, the United King- 
dom, Canada, Germany, and Japan—have con- 
tributed importantly through the granting of 
credits and will in all likelihood continue to do 
so during the remainder of the plan. As of mid- 
1958 India had also received about $300 million 
in aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc, largely in the 
form of interest-bearing loans from the U.S.S.R. 


Private Foreign Investment 


An additional source of capital for India’s eco- 
nomic development is private foreign investment. 
The latest official estimate by the Indian Govern- 
ment placed the book value of all such invest- 
ment, at the end of 1955, at about $1.1 billion. Of 
this, some $884.2 million came from the United 
Kingdom and was largely concentrated in manu- 
facturing, plantations (particularly tea and rub- 
ber), trading, utilities, and transportation. 

U.S. investment was officially estimated at 
$110 million at the end of 1957. An unofiicial 
estimate placed the value at $150 million at the 
end of 1958, with additional projects totaling 
approximately $15 million being negotiated. 
More than one-half of the U.S. funds are con- 
centrated in petroleum exploration, refining, and 
distribution. Branches or subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can companies are engaged in the manufacture 
of a variety of products such as rubber tires, jute 
products, abrasives, flashlight batteries, elevators 
and escalators, and a wide range of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals. 

Private foreign investment plays an important 
role in the Indian economy. Foreign controlled 
companies in 1956 and 1957 commanded some 30 
percent of India’s total exports and 28 percent 


of its imports. They handled about 70 percent 
of the country’s exports of tea, 40 percent of its 
tobacco exports, and 27 percent of its jute ex- 
ports. In 1956 the Indian Government set a goal 
of $210 million as the contribution of new private 
foreign investment to the goals of the second 5- 
year plan (1956 through 1961), and it is now 
hoping for an even greater flow to meet the gap 
between planned expenditures and the country’s 
own foreign exchange resources. 

The flow of private investment to India, par- 
ticularly from the United States, has been grow- 
ing fairly rapidly. This increasing interest among 
investors is the result of a number of factors, 
among which India’s measures to encourage pri- 
vate investment have been of major importance. 
It is an established Government policy to accord 
equitable treatment to foreign investors. <A 
number of new investment proposals have re- 
cently emanated from India as a result of the 
Government’s requirement that private indus- 
trialists obtain, in most cases, their needed capi- 
tal equipment from abroad, either through de- 
ferred credit arrangements or through the par- 
ticipation of foreign capital. Another factor in 
the increase of investment opportunities has been 
the expansion of basic industrial facilities such 
as power and transportation as a result of the 
second 5-year plan. The Indian economy has 
now reached the stage where local manufacture of 
a large number of new products can be begun 
profitably. 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA 


The United States has made by far the largest 
foreign contribution to India’s development ef- 
fort. Since achieving independence in 1947 India 
has received U.S. Government aid totaling over 
$1.6 billion. This includes almost $416 million 
through economic aid and technical assistance 
programs, about $663 million in U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities, a $152 million loan 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank for the pur- 
chase of capital equipment from the United 
States, and $175 million from the Development 
Loan Fund. Over $6 million has been allocated 
through the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 
grams to enable Americans to study in India and 
Indians to study in the United States. 


In addition to U.S. Government assistance, 
private American foundations and organizations 
have made significant contributions to India’s 
welfare and development. The Ford and Rocke- 
feller Foundations have expended over $32 mil- 
lion toward projects which contribute to Indian 
development. Between 1947 and mid-1958 U.S. 
private religious and benevolent organizations 
contributed over $64 million worth of items such 
as food, clothing, textiles, medical supplies, edu- 
cational supplies, and tools and equipment. These 
same organizations have also shipped some $584 
million worth of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to India under the terms of title III of Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

The U.S. program of economic and technical 
assistance to India is tailored to the current In- 
dian 5-year development plan. In most cases the 
Indian contribution to U.S.-assisted projects in 
rupees and in other support is many times the 
contribution of the United States. 

An exceedingly important project undertaken 
by the Indian Government with assistance from 
U.S. technicians is the community-development 
program. Appropriately the day of its launch- 
ing, October 2, 1952, was the anniversary of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday, for its aim is 
nothing less than a rural revolution to attack 
poverty, illness, illiteracy, and boost food pro- 
duction. By the end of March 1958 the program 
had served 276,000 villages with a population of 
150 million people. 

The approach and methods stem from experi- 
ments made by Gandhi and the poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in the field of rural reconstruction. 
The development unit is a block of about 100 
villages containing from 60,000 to 70,000 people. 
Technical specialists and funds are concentrated 
in each block under a block development officer 
to take to the villagers the means of raising the 
level of rural life in all its aspects: education, 
health, sanitation, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
cottage industry, and housing. 

India’s national rural extension system, founded 
in 1953, is the working agent of the community 
development program and owes much of its in- 
spiration to American and other Western agri- 
cultural extension systems. At the village level 
is the multiple-purpose extension worker, who 
goes from one to another of the 8 or 10 villages 
assigned to him, giving field demonstrations for 
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a group of farmers—or for a single farmer— 
talking with groups, employing audiovisual 
teaching aids, to bring about improvement in such 
fields as agriculture, animal husbandry, cottage 
industries, and public health. 

American technicians played an important part 
in the pilot projects in rural development. One 
of these early experiments focused on an area of 
100 square miles and 79,000 people. The Indian 
specialists and American technicians went into 
the fields to demonstrate, advise, and work. They 
introduced nothing more complicated than steel 
pointed ploughs, improved seed, and fertilizer. 
In 3 years, wheat yields on the cooperating farms 
were increased from 13 to 26 bushels an acre and 
potato yields from 119 to 245. The people trained 
in this project became available to teach others. 

Throughout the working of both of India’s 
5-year plans, American technicians and special- 
ists, public and private, have cooperated with 
Indians in all aspects of the community develop- 
ment program, malaria control, child welfare, 
foundry techniques, flood control, and dam and 
hydroelectric development, as well as develop- 
ment of solid fuels, fertilizers, chemicals, and 
fisheries. The Ford Foundation assisted in estab- 
lishment of 15 pilot community development 
projects; contributed to a training program for 
village agricultural extension workers by sending 
Indian extension leaders to the United States 
and Japan for study in six agricultural colleges; 
and also helped in the construction of a commu- 
nity center at New Delhi, to be maintained as a 
memorial to Gandhi. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is operating medi- 
cal, public health, and fellowship programs in 
India. A number of our American universities 
are under government contract carrying on proj- 
ects with Indian agricultural institutions, each 
working in a different part of India and sending 
out competent technicians to handle various as- 
pects of the training programs. 

In India today the United States Information 
Service works to give the people a true story of 
America and to get objective news and other 
information to areas where Communist propa- 
ganda is strong. To do the job USIS employs 
the printing press, the camera, and the micro- 
phone and also participates in an exchange-of- 
persons program. The Voice of America broad- 
casts 14 hours a week—news, features, and special 


events—in English and in four Indian languages. 
There are eight USIS libraries and two reading 
rooms. USIS publishes the American Reporter, 
a biweekly newspaper in seven major languages, 
to further Indo-United States understanding; it 
also issues press releases and conducts a large 
book-translation program for India. 

Through its Prime Minister and other spokes- 
men, India has made it abundantly clear that 
it welcomes any aid in speeding development 
that will not infringe upon its sovereignty. In 
the critical financial situation of 1957 and 1958, 
India’s need for economic help has been recog- 
nized and acted upon by various nations in addi- 
tion to our own: the United Kingdom, Western 
Germany, Japan, the Soviet Union, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The United States is appropriately 
the largest lender, as it is not only the world’s 
wealthiest nation but is also in the best position 
to appreciate India’s wariness of visible or in- 
visible strings attached to grants or loans and 
its commitment to the view that government 
exists to serve the people. We, too, in our early 
years as a nation needed help from older nations 
and were very fearful of being dominated in the 
process. 

Earlier in India’s sweeping program of social 
and economic reconstruction, George Allen, for- 
mer Ambassador to India and now Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, commented: 

We attach the greatest importance to the efforts which 
India is making to develop its economy and improve the 
lot of its people. If those efforts succeed, it will encour- 
age peoples throughout Asia and fortify faith in demo- 
cratic methods everywhere. If they do not succeed, the 
very foundations of the Indian Republic and of the 
Orient may be shaken. America’s interest, in one sen- 
tence, is that India, which has achieved full sovereign 
status, shall retain that status completely and that the 
faith which the vast majority of the Indian people have 
in democracy’s ability to give them a better and fuller 
life be sustained and fortified. 

In March 1958 Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
Republican of Kentucky, and Senator John Ken- 
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nedy, Democrat of Massachusetts, brought before 
the U.S. Senate a resolution recognizing our 
special interest in India’s economic development 
and recommending that the United States “join 
with other nations in providing support of the 
type, magnitude, and duration, adequate to assist 
India to complete successfully its current pro- 
gram for economic development.” This resolu- 
tion was accepted by the Senate as an amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act but was deleted when 
the bill was in conference. 

Declaring that “this is the critical year for 
India,” Senator Kennedy, together with Senator 
Cooper, in February 1959 submitted a similar 
resolution which declared that “the United States 
Government should invite other friendly and 
democratic nations to join in a mission to con- 
sult with India on the detailed possibilities for 
joint action to assure the fulfillment of India’s 
second 5-year plan and the effective design of its 
third plan.” Representatives Chester Bowles of 
Connecticut and Chester Merrow of New Hamp- 
shire submitted the same resolution to the House 
of Representatives. 

Though neither of these proposals was enacted 
into law, they are an indication of the bipartisan 
congressional interest in India’s economic future. 


In an address at New Delhi in February 1958, 
Henry Cabot Lodge spoke of the profound agree- 
ment of India and America in their basic con- 
victions and ideals and their passion for justice. 
As he looked to the future of both countries, 
what he saw was good. He said: 


In neither country have we accomplished all that we 
would like. But, if we can rise to the occasion, our 
horizons are almost without limit. Let us, therefore, 
together, India and the United States, look to the future. 
Let us do so with all the hope and optimism and faith 
that is in us, remembering the words of that American 
philosopher and student of India’s philosophy, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: 

“We think our civilization is near its meridian, but 
we are only at the cockcrowing and the morning star.” 


NEPAL 


The small independent Hindu Kingdom of 
Nepal, situated between India and Communist- 
controlled Tibet, has been one of the primary 
meeting grounds for the Hindu culture of India 
and the various Chinese-influenced cultures of 
central Asia. It lies in an area of transit between 
the subcontinent and China and central Asia, 
and across it have passed peoples, goods, art, 
religion, and philosophy. Nepal has_ been 
strongly influenced by its contacts with these 
neighboring cultures, but as a nation it is more 
than the mere sum of these influences. The 
existence of indigenous cultural factors, coupled 
with long periods of isolation from the rest of 
the world, have resulted in an intermingling and 
a modification of the alien influences to form a 
characteristically Nepalese culture. 

Lying between India, which was for centuries 
part of the British Empire, and Tibet, often 
under the suzerainty of the Empire of China, 
the preservation of independence had been a 
recurrent problem for Nepal. Breaking with a 
100-year old tradition of isolation, Nepal today 
is exhibiting a growing awareness of her role 
among the nations of the world. A member of 
the United Nations since 1956, Nepal is proud 
of that membership and is determined to continue 
its responsible position in the council of nations. 
Seeking today, as in the past, to maintain its 
independence, Nepal has adopted a policy of non- 
alinement with either East or West. While 
willing to accept outside assistance to achieve 
national economic goals, Nepal is wary of any 
undue influence exerted by any power, even those 
most friendly. 

As in the other nations of the subcontinent, 
many changes are taking place within this moun- 
tainous kingdom. Nepal is moving toward a new 
political system. A revolution in 1950 deposed 
the absolutist hereditary Prime Ministers who 
had ruled Nepal for a hundred years and restored 
the power of the King, long held as a virtual 
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prisoner. Political parties have been developing 
in strength and influence. The King has pro- 
claimed a constitution providing for a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and the first elections 
under this constitution were held between 
February and April in 1959. There is a 
growing awareness of the need for economic 
development among the country’s leaders and 
among the people an awakening desire for better 
living conditions and more education. Nepal has 
made an auspicious beginning of the task of 
developing into a modern nation and the Nepalese 
today can look forward to the future with hope 
and with confidence. 


THE LAND 


Nepal is a completely landlocked country, de- 
pending for access to the sea on Indian ports on 
the Bay of Bengal 500 miles from its borders. 
Its area of 54,345 square miles, about the same as 
that of Arkansas, supports a population estimated 
at 8.8 million. 

Lying along the border between India and 
Tibet, Nepal extends for 500 miles from east to 
west. Within the 100 miles between its southern 
and northern borders its topography ranges from 
a low plain to the world’s highest mountain range, 
the Himalayas. 

Elevation rather than latitude determines 
Nepal’s climate. Though Nepal is in the same 
latitude as the State of Florida, the climate 
ranges from tropical in the plain to alpine in 
the higher mountain regions. Rainfall follows 
the typical monsoon pattern and is more abun- 
dant in the eastern portion of the country. 

On the basis of elevation, Nepal can be divided 
into three distinct geographic regions which cut 
across the country from west to east. Along the 
southern border stretches the Z’erai; a continu- 
ation of the low, alluvial Ganges plain of north- 


ern India. This tropical fertile area which is 
cut by many rivers and streams includes much 
of the country’s arable land. It is better devel- 
oped economically than the other regions of 
Nepal and contains about 30 percent of the coun- 
try’s population. In this region the people show 
marked resemblance to their Indian neighbors 
across the border and Hindi is the most common 
spoken language. Indian currency circulates 
freely. 

Grain is cultivated in 60 to 90 percent of the 
Terai region. Rice, corn, wheat, millet, potatoes, 
and oilseeds are among the most important food 
crops. There are also excellent forest resources 
but these are being rapidly depleted through over- 
cutting to supply fuel and construction needs and 
through lack of familiarity with conservation 
techniques. 

The eastern portion of the Terai is humid and 
enjoys heavy rainfall. Two or even three crops 
per year can be grown, and jute and rice, which 
require much water, are important crops. The 
western Terai is drier and, despite the fertile 
soil, harvest failures due to drought are common. 

In some areas of the Terai a high incidence 
of a very virulent strain of malaria has been 
an obstacle to economic development. Much has 
been done to free the people of the areas from 


this scourge, but the problem is still a grave one. 

The Lower Himalayas or hill country stretches 
across Nepal to the north of the Terai region. 
This heavily populated area is a transition zone 
of swamps, jungles, and mountains as high as 
11,000 feet. Forest resources here, as in the Terai, 
are being rapidly depleted. 

In the eastern portion of the Lower Himalayas 
are found many narrow steep valleys where agri- 
cultural cultivation is intense. In such areas the 
problem of overpopulation is most acute. Animal 
husbandry is carried on in the higher slopes and 
dairy products, particularly ghee or clarified but- 
ter, are the most important foods produced. Po- 
tatoes are the main crop of the lower valleys. 
The western portion of the mountain region is 
mostly arid and sparsely populated, though a 
number of partially nomadic tribes live on the 
alpine pastures of the higher slopes. 

The Katmandu Valley, though geographically 
part of the hill country, is of such importance 
that it warrants separate consideration. Only 
some 230 square miles in extent, the valley is the 
political and cultural heart of the nation. 
Drained by the Baghmati River, its rich soils 
are intensively cultivated with a wide variety 
of grains, vegetables, and fruits. With irrigation 
as many as three crops per year can be grown. 
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A U.N. geologist mapping part of the Himalayas. 


About 450,000 people live in the valley, 110,000 
of whom are concentrated in Nepal’s capital city, 
Katmandu. 

The Mountain Region, where elevations range 
from 10,000 feet to the 29,000-foot peak of Mount 
Everest, is more sparsely populated. On the 
steep slopes crops are grown up to an altitude 
of 13,000 feet, though soils are generally poor 
and crop yields low. 


cE Re@ Pie 


The historical origins of Nepal’s people have 
not been definitely established. It is clear that 
over many centuries there were extensive migra- 
tions from surrounding areas. The intermarriage 
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of these various groups has resulted in a uniquely 
Nepalese group in addition to various groups 
which exhibit the characteristics of the diverse 
strains which make up the population. 

Two primary ethnic elements can be observed 
among the Nepalese: the Mongoloid, found in 
the descendants of those who migrated from 
Tibet, Sikkim, and areas of Assam and Bengal; 
and the Indo-Aryan, which is a strain closely 
related to the people of India to the south and 
those of the sub-Himalaya hill area to the west 
of Nepal. 

Many diverse tribal and caste groups in Nepal 
maintain their social cohesion. One of the main 
groups is the Newars, who make up a large pro- 
portion of the population of the Katmandu Val- 
ley. Once the rulers of the valley, the Newars 


today are largely of the trading and merchant 
class and are prominent in the Nepalese civil 
service. Other important groups are the Brah- 
man caste and the Rajputs, most of whose an- 
cestors were warrior chieftains who fled to Nepal 
during the Muslim conquest of north India in 
the 12th to 16th centuries. Strict marriage laws 
have preserved the Indo-Aryan character of this 
group which contains a large proportion of the 
priests, nobles, and landowners of Nepal. 

Other tribal-caste groups are the Thakurs and 
Chetris, Magars and Gurungs, Murmis and Sun- 
wars, the Khas, the Limbus, the Kiranti tribes, 
the Bhotian (Tibetan) tribes, and the Tharus. 
Many Western authors have used the term 
“Gurkha” to refer to members of the so-called 
“military tribes” of Nepal from which the British 
recruited soldiers for their “Gurkha battalions” 
renowned for their bravery and fighting skill. 
However, correct usage of the term restricts it 
to designate a number of western Nepalese tribes 
which conquered and brought national unity to 
Nepal under the leadership of the Gurkha dy- 
nasty which has ruled the country since the latter 
part of the 18th century. 


Language and Literacy 


In the past, Sanskrit and Pali served the edu- 
cated class of Nepal in handing down cultural 
and religious traditions. Today, in addition to 
Nepali, which is the national language, Newari, 
Marthili, and Bhojpuri are widely used. Hindi 
or Hindustani is also extensively used in the 
Terai areas bordering India. It is estimated that 
today over half the population speaks Nepali as 
a first language and another third are able to 
speak it as a second language. 

Though accurate statistics are lacking, it is 
known that Nepal’s literacy rate is among the 
lowest in the world, perhaps as low as 2 or 3 
percent. However, there is a widespread demand 
among the people for more education and new 
schools are being opened rapidly. Nepal’s Na- 
tional Education Planning Commission has as 
its goal the elimination of illiteracy within 25 
years through free primary education for all 
children and a broad adult literacy program. 
Plans are also being made for higher education 
facilities, which are today very limited. 
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Religion 


Hinduism is the dominant religion of Nepal 
and, until the 1950 revolution, was the state re- 
ligion. However, Buddhist influences are strong 
and throughout the country there is an inter- 
mingling of the two religious traditions—Hindu 
and Buddhist gods, in some cases, are venerated 
in the same temples. 

Tibetan Buddhism appears to have been at one 
time the predominant religion, and the Buddha 
himself is believed by the Nepalese to have been 
born in the Terai. The great Buddhist King, 
Ashoka of northern India, visited the Katmandu 
Valley in the third century B.C. and built sev- 
eral great shrines which are still visited by pil- 
grims from other countries. Some time in the 
sixth or seventh century Hinduism began to 
grow in strength and influence in the valley as 
a result of migrations and conquests from India, 
bringing with it the worship of Hindu gods, 
Brahmanism, and the caste system. Despite the 
conquest of Nepal by Hindu kings, Buddhism 
continued to flourish, the two religions exerting 
a mutual influence upon one another. 


HISTORY 


The early history of Nepal has not yet been 
the subject of extensive historical research and 
the origins of the kingdom are lost in legends. 
For many centuries the Katmandu Valley was 
synonymous with Nepal. There is geological 
evidence that the valley was once a lake, and a 
Nepalese legend explains that a deity struck a 
passage through the hills with his sword so that 


the water poured out and settlers could come to 


cultivate the fertile soil. The legends of Nepal’s 
early history telling of her kings and heroes show 
that there were early cultural influences from 
China, India, and the Eastern Himalaya region. 

During a very early era the Newar tribal- 
caste group achieved an important position in the 
valley and established a ruling dynasty. It is 
known that by the seventh century Nepal had 
developed a high degree of prosperity, and a 
report by a Chinese traveler of that era tells of 
flourishing trade and commerce and describes the 
skill of the nation’s artists and craftsmen. 

In the eighth century Nepal came under the 
domination of Tibet, then a major power of the 


area. Though Nepal was reduced to a state of 
virtual vassalage, in art, architecture, literature, 
and religion she exerted profound influences upon 
the dominating nation. 

By the 11th century the power of Tibet had 
waned and Indian influence became paramount. 
It was during this period that Nepal became an 
important center of the Hindu religion. In the 
14th century King Harisinha of the Indian prin- 
cipality of Tirhut, driven out of his domains by 
Mogul invaders, fled to Nepal and established a 
kingdom there. During the following century 
another Hindu ruler succeeded in establishing con- 


This 9-foot gilded image of the Buddha illustrates the an- 
cient craftsmanship which inspires present-day Nepalese 


metalworkers. Such figures can be found in many 
monasteries in Nepal. 


trol over the entire Katmandu Valley and some 
of the surrounding territories. Upon his death 
his domains were divided between his three sons 
and there followed a period of turmoil and inter- 
mittent warfare between the three successor 
kingdoms—Katmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon— 
which were named for their three major cities. 

It was in the 16th. century in the town of 
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Gurkha, 65 miles west of Katmandu, that the 
Gurkha Dynasty was established. During the 
following two centuries the domains of the 
Gurkha kings were gradually expanded, and in 
1736 the Gurkha kings, followed by a number 
of tribal groups, began their conquest of the 
Katmandu Valley. Final victory was achieved 
under King Prithwi Narayan, who moved his 
capital to Katmandu. King Mahendra, the pres- 
ent ruler of Nepal, is a descendant of this same 
royal line. 


Nepal and British India 


The first official contact between Great Britain 
and Nepal came in 1765 when the Newar rulers 
of the Katmandu Valley appealed to the British 
in India for help against the invading Gurkha 
forces. A British expeditionary force was sent 
to Nepal but was stopped at the Terai by the 
defending Gurkhas and by malaria which de- 
cimated the British troops. By 1791 the Gurkhas 
were firmly entrenched in the valley and com- 
mercial relations between Britain and the Nepa- 
lese were established. During the same year the 
Gurkhas launched an expedition of conquest 
against Tibet. China, which considered Tibet 
within its sphere, struck back. When defeat at 
the hands of Chinese armies threatened the 
Nepalese, the latter appealed to Great Britain 
for assistance. British reaction was to offer to 
send a mission to arbitrate the dispute. 

Before the British mission arrived at Kat- 
mandu the Nepalese had yielded to China. Re- 
duced nominally to the status of a vassal, Nepal 
agreed to send a formal mission of tribute to 
Peking every 5 years. Though the hand of 
Peking rested lightly on Nepal and Chinese au- 
thorities never interfered in Nepalese affairs, 
the Nepalese continued to send these tribute 
missions until 1907. 

Anglo-Nepalese relations deteriorated steadily 
during the next few years and border incidents 
were common. In 1814 the British, claiming that 
Nepalese activities constituted an encroachment 
upon British-protected territory, declared war 
and invaded the kingdom. The 1816 treaty, which 
restored peace, provided for the cession of some 
Nepalese territory and gave Great Britain a 
number of concessions which, while not destroy- 
ing Nepalese independence, severely limited her 


contacts with the outside world and insured that 
British influence would be preponderant within 
the country. 

After the Rana family came to power in Nepal 
in 1846 relations with the British became more 
cordial. Prime Minister Jung Bahadur, who had 
visited Great Britain, became convinced that the 
British were invincible, and the Government of 
Nepal became a strong friend and ally of Britain, 
remaining so until the end of British rule on 
the subcontinent. During the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 the Ranas sent troops to aid the British 
in quelling the disturbance, and troops were sent 
to fight with the British during World War I. 

In recognition of the splendid war record of 
the Nepalese soldiers, the British in 1923 recog- 
nized the internal and external independence of 
Nepal and arrangements were made for an annual 
British remittance to Nepal. During the Second 
World War about 400,000 Nepalese served with 
the British fighting forces, and many units and 
individuals distinguished themselves with bravery. 


Conquest of Tibet 


During the 1850’s Nepal launched a successful 
expedition against Tibet. A treaty of 1856 made 
Tibet nominally subject to Nepal, obliging the 
Tibetans to pay an annual tribute and giving 
Nepalese certain extraterritorial rights and con- 
cessions in Lhasa, the Tibetan capital. As late 
as 1953, over 2 years after the Chinese Com- 
munists had seized control of Tibet, Nepal still 
received this tribute and Nepalese traders re- 
tained their special rights in Tibet. It was not 
until 1954 that the annual Tibetan tribute mission 
failed to arrive in Katmandu. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Prior to 1846 Nepal was ruled by a King who 
in theory was an absolute monarch and who 
derived his powers from the fact that he was 
regarded as an incarnation of the Hindu god, 
Vishnu. In reality there were important groups 
in Nepal whose interests could not be disregarded 
by the King. The Bharadars, or nobility, had 
considerable influence, and the King usually 
sought the advice and assistance of leading mem- 
bers of the most important noble families before 
making major decisions. The King also had to 
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take into account the influence of the priests of 
the Brahman caste, and the Raj Guru or High 
Priest was usually one of the most important 
officials in Nepal. The Brahman class also con- 
tained many teachers and scholars, and up until 
the middle of the 19th century that caste had a 
virtual monopoly on education. They were 
therefore relied upon to handle official records 
and communications. 

The Prime Minister was the most important of 
the officials who surrounded the King, and he 
often had considerable power. But his position 
of subservience was clearly established since he 
was compelled once a year, like all other Govern- 
ment officials, to vacate his office and await re- 
appointment by the King. 

The year 1846 brought about a fundamental 
change in the governmental system. Jung Baha- 
dur, a member of the Rana family, one of the 
most important of the noble families, succeeded in 
obtaining control of the office of prime minister. 
Important members of other noble families who 
might have become potential power rivals were 
eliminated. Jung Bahadur made the office of 
prime minister hereditary, to be passed on to the 
oldest member of the Rana family, and the mem- 
bers of the royal family were reduced to the 
status of prisoners. 

However, the very existence of the King re- 
mained a potential threat to Rana power and 
various methods were used to keep the royal 
family under control. The Ranas sought to place 
on the throne a King who, because of his youth, 
or for other reasons, would not be able to influ- 
ence the Government. The Rana Prime Ministers 
did not wield absolute power, however, since they 
always had to rely on the support of other mem- 
bers of their family. The Raj Guru or High 
Priest also retained a certain amount of influence, 
and the Ranas were forced to accord him respect. 

Under Rana rule the development of political 
parties as we know them was discouraged. 
Though there was evidence of political ferment 
and dissatisfaction as early as 1929, political 
movements had a very difficult time in developing 
an organization or a popular following. 

The achievement of independence by India in 
1947 heralded a new age for the subcontinent 
which was reflected in political developments in 
Nepal. The Rana Prime Minister, Padma Sham- 
sher, conscious of the growing political aware- 


ness of the educated class, began to consider the 
adoption of certain reforms in government look- 
ing toward a more democratic system. He real- 
ized that the presence of a republic on Nepal’s 
southern border was apt to encourage Nepalese 
republican movements and therefore voluntarily 
promulgated a constitution in 1948. This con- 
stitution established a council of ministers, rather 
like a cabinet, and a bicameral legislature of 
limited power to be elected by the people. It 
provided for a certain measure of local self- 
government and for elected local legislatures. 
The constitution also included a list of “funda- 
mental rights and duties,’ which included free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, and discussion, 
equality before the law, free education, universal 
and equal suffrage, and security of private 


property. 


The Revolution of 1950-51 


The constitution had barely taken effect when 
the long-suppressed dissatisfaction of the people 
with Rana rule erupted into a major rebellion 
which sought to depose the hereditary Prime 
Ministers and restore the power of the King. 
This revolt was further abetted by dissensions 
within the Rana family itself; some Ranas actu- 
ally supported the rebellion. King Tribhuvana, 
who supported the revolution, sought refuge in 
the Indian Embassy at Katmandu and later fled 
to India. 

India had a keen interest in events in Nepal, 
particularly in view of the Chinese Communist 
military threat to the independence of Tibet 
which was imminent at that time. Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru of India in 1950 had expressed India’s 
interest in a “strong, progressive, and independent 
Nepal” and looked with favor upon the develop- 
ment of a more progressive and democratic gov- 
ernment as a method of achieving stability of 
the country. However, India feared a prolonged 
period of revolution and crisis in Nepal which 
might make the nation a ready prey for aggres- 
sive powers. India, therefore, took speedy meas- 
ures to help to achieve a cease-fire between the 
Rana government and the insurgent forces. 

Following a number of military successes by 
the rebels, the Rana Prime Minister showed a 
willingness to negotiate. These negotiations, 
which were successful in restoring order, took 
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place at New Delhi with Prime Minister Nehru 
acting as mediator. 

In February 1951 King Tribhuvana returned 
to Katmandu and issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the end of hereditary Rana rule. How- 
ever, members of the Rana family because of 
their administrative experience and their influ- 
ence have continued to participate in the affairs 
of government in both official and nonofficial 
capacities. 

With the end of Rana rule, sovereignty was 
vested in the King with all of the Cabinet Min- 
isters personally responsible to him. A number 
of laws were enacted to provide the basis for 
government until a constitution was formulated. 
These laws contained guarantees of many funda- 
mental rights and provided for equal protection 
of the law for all regardless of religion, race, 
caste, sex, or place of birth. In April 1952, in 
order to “obtain a greater participation of the 
representatives of the people in the administra- 
tion of the country and to assist and advise the 
King and the Cabinet,” an advisory assembly was 
established. The members of the assembly were 
appointed by the King from among the promi- 
nent citizens of Nepal. 

Between the time of the revolution and the 
recent parliamentary elections, periods of Cabi- 
net government in Nepal alternated with periods 
during which the King assumed direct rule be- 
cause of the inability of the Cabinet to function 
effectively. In February 1959 the King promul- 
gated a constitution establishing a constitutional 
monarchy and providing for a bicameral par- 
lament and a cabinet responsible to the lower 
house. The lower house contains 109 members 
chosen by popular election; the upper house has 
18 members nominated by the King and 18 
elected by the lower house. The first nationwide 
elections for parliament began on February 18. 
Despite the difficulties of transportation and 
communication, and despite the lack of experience 
of the Nepalese people with the electoral process, 
these elections were eminently successful and give 
cause for optimism regarding the future progress 
of democratic government in Nepal. As a result 
of the elections, members of the Nepali Congress 
hold a parliamentary majority. Its president, 
B. P. Koirala, was called upon by the King to 
become Nepal’s first Prime Minister under the 
new constitution. 


Political Parties 


All of the political parties of Nepal are of 
comparatively recent origin. Almost all are 
characterized by a certain fluidity of organiza- 
tion, factions within parties and the fusion of 
such factions to form new parties being frequent 
phenomena. The parliamentary elections which 
began in February 1959 virtually eliminated 
from the political scene a number of small “par- 
ties” which were primarily the personal following 
of individual leaders. The following are the 
leading parties of Nepal. 

The oldest political party in terms of continu- 
ous organization and operation is the Nepal 
Congress. Influenced by the Congress Party of 
India, it was founded as the Nepali National 
Congress in 1946, and in March 1950 it merged 
with the Nepali Democratic Congress and as- 
sumed its present name. This party played a 
leading role in the 1950-51 rebellion, which ended 
the Rana autocracy. Its president, B. P. Koirala, 
has been a leading figure in Nepalese politics for 
many years. 

In the recent elections the Nepali Congress 
received about 38 percent of the popular vote 
but won 74 out of the 109 seats in the lower 
House of Parliament. The platform on which 
the party campaigned included the following 
points: land reform, with compensation for 
landlords; industrial development, with foreign 
capital and loans being welcomed for this pur- 
pose; administrative reform; and a_ foreign 
policy based on friendship for all nations and 
especially “full friendship” with Nepal’s “great 
neighbors.” The Nepali Congress supports the 
constitutional monarchy and during the recent 
campaign stressed the important role it played 
in overthrowing the Rana regime. 

The Gorkha Parishad, whose leaders are mem- 
bers of the Rana family, was established after 
the 1950-51 revolution. It is a nationalist party 
strongly opposed to communism and it stanchly 
supports a “democratic monarchy.” Its party 
platform includes provisions relating to social 
justice and welfare, land reform, and economic 
development; and it favors an independent course 
in foreign policy. It is especially outspoken in 
its criticisms of the Nepali Congress. The 
Gorkha Parishad, which received 17 percent of 
the popular vote in the 1959 elections and which 
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holds 19 seats in Parliament, is particularly pop- 
ular in the hill country surrounding the Kat- 
mandu Valley. 

The United Democratic Party was founded by 
K. I. Singh in 1955 upon his return from exile 
in Communist China. It recently campaigned 
on a platform which includes support for the 
constitutional monarchy, land reform, the devel- 
opment of Nepal’s resources, and the promotion 
of national unity. In foreign policy it favors 
friendly relations with all countries and and neu- 
trally from “all power blocs.” It favors a 
unicameral rather than the present bicameral 
parliament. Receiving 10 percent of the vote 
in the recent elections, the United Democratic 
Party holds five seats in Parliament. 

The Communist Party of Nepal has been un- 
derground for a portion of its existence since 
the revolution, having been illegal in the 1952- 
1956 period. The party, of course, favors Nepal’s 
alinement with the Communist bloc. During the 
recent elections, while avoiding expressions of 
support for the constitutional monarchy, the 
party indicated support for a unicameral legis- 
Jature which would be empowered to adopt 
constitutional amendments by simple majority 
vote. It declared its intent to abrogate the treaty 
with Great Britain regarding Gurkha recruit- 
ment, revise in Nepal’s favor the trade treaty 
with India, bring under control and closer sur- 
veillance the activities of Americans in Nepal, 
and bring about planned industrialization with 
the state managing key industries. It polled 7 
percent of the popular vote and won 4 parlia- 
mentary seats. 

The two wings of the Praja Parishad hold 3 
seats in the recently elected parliament, and in- 
dependents hold 4. 


THE ECONOMY 


Nepal’s economy is predominantly agricultural 
and pastoral with farm products accounting for 
an estimated 85 to 90 percent of the annual gross 
national product. About 90 percent of the peo- 
ple depend completely upon agriculture or live- 
stock raising for their livelihood. 

The land available for farming and pasture, 
though severely limited by climate and by topog- 
raphy, might well be able to support Nepal’s 


population adequately. But with present levels 
of production, overpopulation particularly in 
the hill areas is a grave problem. Food con- 
sumption per person is low and in some years 
famine is a very real threat in many areas. 

Until recent years Nepal was cut off from de- 
velopments in modern technology, and today 
methods of agriculture are still primitive. Be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of land management 
techniques erosion of precious crop land is a 
grave problem and plant diseases and drought 
often take a heavy toll of crops. Some areas of 
Nepal produce a food surplus, but means of trans- 
portation are so inadequate that such food cannot 
be distributed where it is most needed. 

Nepal’s agriculture is further hampered by a 
land tenancy system which provides little in- 
centive for farmers to make permanent improve- 
ments on their land and results in extensive 
farmer indebtedness. 

Rice and other food grains are Nepal’s most 
important agricultural products. Potatoes and 
other vegetables, fruits, sugar, jute, oilseeds, and 
tobacco are also grown. Animal husbandry is 
extensive, particularly in the hill areas, and ghee 
or clarified butter is exported to India. 

Nepal has extensive forest resources covering 
perhaps as much as one-third of the land area. 
But these are being rapidly depleted by over- 


A rice paddy field near Pokhara in the 


Terai. 


cutting. Because they need timber, fuel, and 
additional farming land the people clear the 
forests, and this results in disastrous soil erosion. 
The country’s mineral resources are not ade- 
quately surveyed and there is no mining of any 
consequence. Iron ore, limestone, mica, lignite, 
and copper are known to exist, and it is believed 
that Nepal may also have graphite, lead, zinc, 
cobalt, beryl, silver, and semiprecious stones. 
The existence of many swift streams indicates 
a possible hydroelectric potential, but water re- 
sources have not yet been adequately surveyed. 
In the Katmandu Valley there are two hydro- 
electric plants with a generating capacity of 
4,250 kilowatts and an emergency thermal plant, 
operated on imported Indian coal, with a 1,700 
kw. capacity. Another 1,900 kw. of power is 
available in eastern Nepal. In addition, the few 
existing industrial concerns usually have individ- 
ual power generating facilities. Late in 1958 India 
announced that she would build a $7,350,000 hydro- 
electric plant at Trisuli, about 30 miles from 
Katmandu. When completed this plant will 
supply 18,000 kw. to the city of Katmandu. 
The small amount of industry which does exist 
in Nepal is concentrated in the southeast. Most 
plants are small and produce almost exclusively 
for local consumption. 


Among them are jute 


mills, cotton mills, rice and oil mills, cigarette 
factories, sugar mills, and match factories. 

In ancient times Nepal’s craftsmen were 
noted for their fine wood carvings and decorative 
brassware. Craft standards have declined con- 
siderably in modern times, though the Govern- 
ment is making a concerted effort to revive the 
traditional skills. 

Because of the country’s topographical fea- 
tures, transportation is a major problem. The 
rivers rising in the mountain regions flow south 
cutting deep valleys, and east-west transportation 
is extremely difficult. It is easier in many cases 
to transport goods south into the Ganges plain 
of India, across that country, and then back up 
into Nepal. There are only about 400 miles of 
road, half of which are considered motorable. 
Small paths throughout the country are used for 
foot travel but often even these are impassable 
during the monsoon season. 

The only railroad is a 29-mile narrow gauge 
track between Raxaul, India, and the Nepalese 
town of Amlekhganj. Freight for the city of 
Katmandu is transported by ropeway.2 Air 
transportation is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Eight airstrips are presently in use. India 
Air Lines now links Katmandu with several 
Indian cities and towns, and the Royal Nepal 
Airline provides service within Nepal. 

Nepal’s foreign trade is largely with India. 
Her exports are rice, jute, oilseeds, timber, medi- 
cinal herbs, potatoes, hides, and skins. Imports 
are largely consumer goods such as cotton cloth, 
sugar, salt, petroleum products, and coal. There 
is also considerable local trading with Tibet 
across the Himalaya passes. 


Development Program 


The Government of Nepal has formulated a 
draft 5-year plan, covering the period of 1956-57 
through 1960-61, which calls for an expenditure 
of an estimated $69 million. This plan has two 
main objectives: (1) to provide fair returns to 
the agricultural population through land reform, 
the development of agricultural cooperative so- 
cieties, and an improved taxation system and (2) 


*A ropeway might be compared to a ski lift. It con- 
sists of a series of towers connected by cables. To these 
cables are attached small cars which carry the goods 
to be transported over the mountainous terrain. 
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to pave the way for future economic develop- 
ment by extensive resource surveys, the training 
of needed technical and administrative personnel, 
and the establishment on a modest basis of such 
basic economic facilities as roads, irrigation 
works, powerplants, schools, and hospitals. The 
fields of transportation and communications, 
where the main obstacles to the country’s economic 
development are found, are to receive about one- 
third of the funds. 

Because of the grave shortage of investment 
capital, Nepal will have to place heavy reliance 
on foreign aid. India has announced a contribu- 
tion of the equivalent of $21 million to the devel- 
opment program and Communist China about 
$12.6 million. Australia will contribute nearly 
$4 million. 


U.S. Aid 


U.S. assistance to Nepal began in 1951 with a 
small program of technical assistance in agricul- 
ture, health, and mining. Since that time U.S. 
aid has been designed to help further Nepal’s 
plans for economic development with major em- 
phasis on expanding agricultural and industrial 
production, developing transportation and com- 
munications, and improving public adminis- 
tration. 

The cumulative total of U.S. aid to Nepal since 
the beginning of our program there is about 
$26.6 million. Of this, about $1.6 million was 
extended in the form of emergency relief after 
the country was stricken with its worst floods 
in 50 years in 1954. These floods, which were 
accompanied by an earthquake, took a toll of 
1,000 lives, leaving an estimated 132,000 homeless. 

With U.S. assistance, Nepal has made steady 
progress in a number of fields. Surveys have 
been made to determine the potential for new 
industry. The utilization of improved agricul- 
tural processes is becoming more widespread, and 
much of our development assistance has been 
used for the development of the Rapti Valley, 
which has potentially more than 100,000 acres 
of agricultural land. 

U.S. technicians have assisted in the program 
of rural school expansion and adult education, 
and the University of Oregon is working under 
contract to assist Nepal to train 1,750 school 
teachers and establish a 4-year teachers college. 


A class at the training center for women 
in Katmandu. 


Progress has been made in making health edu- 
cation more widely available and in the establish- 
ment of rural health clinics, and our technical 
assistance has been employed to help combat in- 
sect borne diseases, particularly malaria. 

Upon the request of the Nepalese Government 
a U.S. firm has contracted to survey and engineer 
a new ropeway to replace the existing one, which 
is in bad repair and cannot be rebuilt. The new 
ropeway will link existing roads to provide all- 
weather freight transportation from India to the 
capital. The cost of transportation over this 29- 
mile ropeway will be an estimated 30 percent 
lower than the next cheapest means of transporta- 
tion and will meet Katmandu’s growing need for 
fast freight transportation. U.S. aid funds are 
being used to finance the project. 

During 1958 the United States, India, and 
Nepal concluded an agreement for regional road 
development to improve communications between 
Nepal and India. All three countries are con- 
tributing to this project. A second program, to 
provide a telecommunications link within Nepal 
and between Nepal and India, is also being 
developed. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The theme of Nepal’s foreign policy was ex- 
plained before the U.N. General Assembly in 
1956 by Mr. Chudra Prasad Sharma, then For- 
eign Minister and head of the first Nepalese 
delegation to the United Nations. He emphasized 
Nepal’s desire to preserve her independence and 
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avoid any kind of interference in her internal 
affairs. He expressed the awareness that Nepal’s 
security depends upon her relations with power- 
ful neighbors to the north and the south and on 
continued peace between them. He said: 


We do not believe in armed pacts and military 
alliances, even as a preventive remedy against war. 
We are wholeheartedly in favor of disarmament because 
the arms race, as has been seen, has led to two devas- 
tating wars during our own lifetime. Our policy is one 
of nonalinement with any of the power blocs in so far 
as such alinement would commit a country to one par- 
ticular side in the event of war. But whenever the choice 
is between good and evil, between freedom and slavery, 
or between justice and injustice we shall always know 
which to choose. We shall judge every international 
issue on its own merits and shall act accordingly. 


Relations With India 


Nepal’s relations with India, even during the 
era when that nation was under British domina- 
tion, were always of special importance. Between 
India and Nepal is an open frontier of 500 miles. 
Nepal depends upon India for east-west trans- 
portation and on Indian ports for contact with 
the outside world. 

During the period of British dominance, 
Nepal’s relations with India were carried on, of 
course, through the British Government in India. 
When India became independent in 1947 diplo- 
matic relations at the embassy level were estab- 
lished. In 1950 the two countries concluded a 
series of agreements to replace the arrangements 
which had existed between Nepal and British 
India. These included a treaty of peace and 


friendship, a treaty of trade and commerce, and 
an agreement on extradition. 

As has been stated before, Prime Minister 
Nehru took a keen interest in the 1950-1951 revo- 
lution in Nepal and made a major contribution 
to the prompt cessation of civil strife. Earlier 
Mr. Nehru had explained Indian policy with 
regard to Nepal before the Indian Parliament on 
March 17, 1950, as follows: 


It is clear that in regard to certain important matters 
the interests of India and Nepal are identical. For 
instance, it is not possible for any Indian Government 
to tolerate any invasion of Nepal from anywhere. 

It is not necessary for us to have a military alliance 
with Nepal. . . The fact remains that we cannot 
tolerate any foreign invasion from any foreign country 
in any part of the Indian subcontinent. Any possible 
invasion of Nepal would inevitably involve the safety of 
India. I have not the slightest apprehension of any 
invasion of Nepal. I do not think that it is at all likely. 

In addition to a substantial economic and tech- 
nical assistance program in Nepal, India until 
recently maintained a military mission there to 
assist in the training of Nepal’s armed forces. 


Relations With the Sino-Soviet Bloc 


In September 1956, following the visit of a 
six-member Chinese trade delegation to Nepal, 
that country and Communist China concluded a 
trade and friendship agreement. A few weeks 
later, on October 7, after the Prime Minister of 
Nepal had visited Peiping, the Chinese Commu- 
nists announced that they would grant Nepal the 
equivalent of $12.6 million in credits over a 3-year 
period. 

Nepal received the first installment of $2 mil- 
lion of this aid in February 1957. The second 
installment of a like amount was received a year 
later. The balance, in the form of machinery, 
raw materials, and other commodities is supposedly 
to be delivered in 1959 and 1960. Apparently no 
specific conditions are attached to the use of this 
Chinese Communist aid. 

The terms of the trade agreement with Com- 
munist China call for the reciprocal establishment 
of three trade agencies on each side and provides 
for the establishment of a Chinese Communist 
consulate general at Katmandu and a Nepalese 
consulate general at Lhasa in Tibet. The Nepa- 
lese have already opened their three trade 
agencies and consulate general in Tibet but the 
Communist Chinese have established neither the 
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consulate general nor the agencies to: which they 
are entitled. 

Though Nepal’s commerce with Communist- 
dominated Tibet ranks second only to her com- 
merce with India, the actual amount of trade is 
not substantial. Nepal’s principal imports are 
salt and wool, and she exports ground wheat, 
rice, and ground peas. 

Diplomatic relations between Nepal and the 
Soviet Union were established in July of 1956. 
In June 1958 King Mahendra accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Moscow where he was welcomed with 
great fanfare. In April 1959 the U.S.S.R. and 
Nepal signed an aid agreement providing for 
grants totaling 30 million rubles to be used for a 
hydroelectric plant, a cigarette factory, a sugar 
factory, a hospital, a survey for an east-west 
highway, and for the employment of Soviet tech- 
nicians. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NEPAL 


Following an exchange of goodwill missions, 
the United States and Nepal on April 25, 1947, 
concluded a friendship and commerce agreement 
in which the parties agreed to establish diplomatic 
and consular relations and to accord to one another 
unrestricted most-favored-nation treatment with 
regard to commerce and navigation. 

The first Minister of Nepal to the United 
States was Gen. Sir Kaiser Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, who presented his credentials in 
1948. In August 1951 Nepal and the United 
States raised their respective missions to embassy 
rank and the first American Ambassador to Ne- 
pal presented his credentials at Katmandu in 
February 1952. The first Nepalese Ambassador 
to the United States, who was concurrently Ne- 
pal’s Ambassador to the United Kingdom, was 
received by President Eisenhower in February 
1953. Nepal established its Embassy at Wash- 
ington late in 1958, and its resident Ambassador 
is also his country’s representative to the United 
Nations. 

Formerly, the U.S. Ambassador to India served 
also as Ambassador to Nepal, while maintaining 
his residence at New Delhi. However, on August 
6, 1959, the United States opened an Embassy at 
Katmandu, and there is now a U.S. Ambassador 
resident in Nepal. 


Direct contact between the people of Nepal 
and those of the United States has been ex- 
tremely limited. However, a number of Nepalese 
students have come to the United States through 
the educational exchange program and American 
scholars are taking an increasing interest in the 
history and culture of Nepal. American officials 
in Katmandu, in addition to those at the Embassy, 
are those associated with our technical assistance 
program and with the U.S. Information Service. 
The American library at Katmandu maintained by 
the USIS contains almost 7,000 books and over 
100 periodicals, and over 400 titles are available 
in our film library. 

The national interests of Nepal and those of 
the United States concide in several important 
respects. One of our most important common in- 
terests is Nepalese independence. The towering 


Himalayas, even in a world of jet travel and 
guided missiles, still form a natural barrier be- 
tween Nepal and the rest of free South Asia on 
the one hand and Communist-dominated Tibet on 
the other. 

To preserve its independence, Nepal needs po- 
litical stability and progress and a government 
which is able to meet the needs and aspirations of 
its people. To this end economic development 
is essential. The United States, therefore, ren- 
ders economic and technical assistance to Nepal 
to help improve living standards and promote 
economic progress. 

The United States has a profound respect for 
Nepal’s desire to develop her own political insti- 
tutions in her own way, but we cannot help but 
view with favor her aspirations and progress 
toward bringing democracy to her people. 


A felled-tree bridge across a turbulent mountain stream. In the 
mountain regions goods are frequently transported by foot. 
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PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, divided into two parts by a thousand 
miles of Indian territory, is the world’s largest 
Muslim nation. It came into being in August 
1947 with the separation of the Muslim and non- 
Muslim majority areas of British India. Ad- 
ministratively a part of British India since the 
18th century and with its economy closely tied 
to the rest of the subcontinent, Pakistan, even 
more than India, has been faced with enormous 
problems as a result of partition. 

Pakistan came dramatically to world attention 
in the fall of 1958 when newspaper headlines told 
of the introduction of martial law and the estab- 
lishment of a new regime led by Gen. Moham- 
med Ayub Khan. This Government has declared 
its first task to be the alleviation of Pakistan’s 
basic economic problems, and has stated its in- 
tention to restore representative government as 
soon as the nation has been placed on a sound 
footing. 

Pakistan’s strategic location alone—on the tra- 
ditional invasion route into the subcontinent— 
would make its continued independence important 
to the free world. Pakistan has awakened warm 
feelings of friendship in the free world by its 
decision to cast its lot firmly with the West in 
military alliance. Pakistan alone of the five 
nations of South Asia has chosen, as a member 
of SEATO and CENTO, the course of free-world 
collective security. 

U.S. policy toward Pakistan is based on Amer- 
ica’s desire to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
which exist between our Governments and people. 
Through economic and technical assistance we 
seek to help Pakistan to overcome its funda- 
mental economic problems and continue its prog- 
ress toward a better-developed and sound econ- 
omy. And through military assistance we seek 
to contribute to Pakistan’s strength to resist ag- 
gression and subversion and to enable it to play 
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a role in the defense of Asia and the Middle East 
through membership in SEATO and the Bagh- 
dad Pact. 


THE LAND 


There were two predominantly Muslim areas 
in British India, one to the east and one to the 
west of what is present-day India. When British 
India was partitioned in 1947, these two widely 
separated areas became the new country of 
Pakistan. The western wing, covering an area of 
some 310,236 square miles, about the size of Texas, 
is bounded by Iran and Afghanistan on the west 
and northwest, by India on the east, and on the 
south by the Arabian Sea. In the north its 
border touches the narrow strip of Afghanistan 
called the Wakhan corridor, which extends to 
the border of Chinese Sinkiang and separates 
Pakistan from the Soviet Union. In the north, 
too, lies the territory of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which is the subject of dispute between India and 
Pakistan. 

An arid land, much of it desert wasteland, West 
Pakistan includes 85 percent of the country’s 
land area but contains only 45 percent of its 
population. Because of the very scant rainfall, 
agriculture depends largely upon the existence 
of an elaborate system of irrigation canals. 

Subtropical East Pakistan, which has a typi- 
cal monsoon climate, is one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world. Bounded on three 
sides by India and on the extreme southeast by 
Burma and situated at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, it extends for the most part over flat 
plains for a total of 54,501 square miles, about 
the same area as that of Louisiana. <A dense net- 
work of rivers, which enrich the soil with alluvial 
deposits, and abundant rainfall make intensive 
agricultural cultivation possible. 


THESPEQPEE 


Pakistan’s population is an estimated 87 million 
with an annual growth of almost 2 percent. 
Though the average population density for the 
entire country is 230 per square mile, East Paki- 
stan has some 845 persons per square mile, while 
West Pakistan’s average is 120. 

Predominantly Muslim in religion, Pakistan 
has a Hindu minority of almost 11 million, con- 
centrated mainly in the eastern wing. 

The division of the country into two sections 
presents not only the inevitable problems of 
transportation and communication but others 
which arise from the ethnic and linguistic differ- 
ences between East and West. In West Pakistan 
the people are largely descended from Aryan in- 
vaders of the subcontinent and speak a number 
of regional languages such as Punjabi, Pushtu, 
Sindhi, and Baluchi; the classical language of 
Muslim India—Urdu—serves as a lingua franca 
in West Pakistan. The East Pakistanis, who are 
considered to be more typically Asian, speak 
mostly Bengali. Urdu and Bengali are desig- 
nated as the official languages. English is widely 
spoken by the educated and is an accepted 
language in commerce and in government. The 
overall literacy rate for the entire country is re- 
ported to be about 15 percent—approximately 
8 percent in the West and 19 percent in the East. 
From the West comes the preponderant number 
of the experienced civil servants and military 
officers. The Eastern portion of the country is 
noted for its highly developed artistic and liter- 
ary tradition. 

Eighteen percent of the people of West Paki- 
stan—but only 4 percent of those from the Kast— 
are urban dwellers. The great majority of the 
people reside in small, rural villages. Karachi, 
the capital city of the country since partition, is 
located in a separate federal area on the Arabian 
Sea in West Pakistan and has a population of 
almost 2 million. However, plans have been an- 
nounced by the Government to relocate the capital 
at a new site on the Potwar Plateau in northern 
West Pakistan and to establish a provisional capi- 
tal at nearby Rawalpindi beginning in the fall of 
1959. Lahore, West Pakistan’s capital, is lo- 
cated near the Indian East Punjab border and 
is the second-ranking city with a population of 
almost 850,000. Dacca, in the delta area adjoin- 
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ing the Bay of Bengal, is the capital and largest 
city of East Pakistan with a population of some 
400,000. 

The underdeveloped economy of Pakistan re- 
sults in a per capita income which is among the 
lowest in the world. Disease rates and infant 
mortality are high and average life expectancy 
is only about 27 years. 


THE HISTORY 


The forces which generated the concept of Pak- 
istan as an independent nation for the large 
Muslim population of the Indian subcontinent 
stem directly from developments in British India 
in the last half century. Indirectly, however, they 
go back hundreds of years. 

Muslim sailors may have reached the coast of 
Sind early in the seventh century during the 
lifetime of the Prophet Mohammed, and Muslims 
made a temporary conquest of Sind early in the 
eight century. But it was not until the 11th 
century that Islam became a force in India. In- 
vaders from Afghanistan occupied the Punjab 
and set up a Muslim dynasty there in 1025. In 
the following century the Afghan rulers were 
deposed by another Muslim dynasty, which in 
1206 made all of northern India a Muslim king- 
dom and ruled from Delhi for over 300 years. 
Northern and western India then became the seat 
of the great Mogul empire and remained under 
Muslim control until the last Mogul emperor was 
deposed by the British in the 18th century. 

During this long period of Muslim rule, large 
numbers of Indians were converted to Islam, 
particularly in the northern part of the sub- 
continent. Muslim influence reached as far east 
as Bengal, but it never penetrated deeply into 
southern India, which remained predominantly 
Hindu. 

In 1757 Bengal fell to Clive of India, the 
English adventurer in the service of the British 
East India Co. Great Britain then began gradu- 
ally to assume control of India. Many Hindu 
and Muslim states lost their political identity 
and were absorbed in British India. However, 
their religious, cultural, and economic character- 
istics remained. 

By 1900 Muslim and Hindu leaders had joined 
forces to campaign for an effective voice in 


Indian affairs. The Indian National Congress 


became the first spokesman in petitioning Great 
Britain for a greater degree of home rule. 


Portal of the Badshahi Mosque in Lahore, built by a 
Mogul emperor in 1675. This mosque is said to ac- 
commodate more worshipers at one time than any other 
mosque in the world. 


In the event that Great Britain extended rep- 
resentative government, Muslims felt they should 
have guarantees, including a separate electorate, 
to protect their interests as a minority. Although 
they formed the second largest element in India’s 
population, they were greatly outnumbered by 
the Hindus. On the issue of minority rights, 
they were unable to reach agreement with their 
Hindu colleagues in the National Congress. 

To present their position more effectively, Mus- 
lim leaders left the National Congress and in 
1906 formed the All India Muslim League. 
Three years later Great Britain granted the 
Muslim demand for a separate electorate in addi- 
tion to other reforms, but the franchise was 
limited and elected representatives served only as 
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advisers to the British administration. Further 
British concessions in 1919 and 19385 failed to 
satisfy either Muslim or Hindu demands for 
self-government. 

In 19138 the Muslim League formally adopted 
the goal already accepted by Hindu leaders in 
the National Congress: self-government for India 
within the framework of the British Empire. 
Until this time Muslims had been concerned 
chiefly about their role as a minority group in 
British India. Now, thinking in terms of an 
independent India, they surveyed conditions 
under which they assumed they would live as a 
minority group in a predominantly Hindu na- 
tion. They recognized that non-Muslims held 
most of the national wealth, controlled commerce, 
occupied the more important administrative posts 
in the Indian Civil Service, and profited more 
from the educational opportunities available. 

Muslim and Hindu leaders tried repeatedly, 
but without success, to agree on a formula for 
the protection of Muslim religious and economic 
rights and for Muslim representation in an inde- 
pendent Indian Government. 

Mounting tension over the question of Muslim 
minority rights, coupled with widespread disap- 
pointment at the limited extent of British re- 
forms, led to a series of bitter communal dis- 
turbances which recurred in India at intervals 
from 1920 until the outbreak of World War II. 


The Concept of Pakistan 


The idea of Pakistan as a separate Muslim na- 
tion to be created by a partition of India de- 
veloped in the 1930’s. Muslims gradually came 
to accept it as the only solution to their complex 
problem. The plan developed rapidly after 
Great Britain passed the Government of India 
Act of 1935, and in 1940 the Muslim League offi- 
cially endorsed the Pakistan idea as the goal for 
the Muslims of the subcontinent. 

The idea of partition was widely opposed by 
non-Muslims as unrealistic and impractical. Ac- 
tion on the proposal was necessarily postponed, 
however, by the immediate problems of war. 
India had entered World War II with Great 
Britain in September 1939. Having presented 
their position on independence, Muslims turned 
to the defense of the Commonwealth. Long 
noted as valiant fighters, Indian Muslim troops 


served the allied cause with distinction through- 
out the war. 

During the war Muslim and Hindu leaders con- 
tinued to work for independence. Muslims, 
Hindus, and British alike recognized that the 
independence of the vast Indian subcontinent 
would be a likely development in the postwar 
period. 


Partition 


At the war’s end Great Britain took steps to 
fulfill its pledge of Indian independence. At this 
time Great Britain still favored a united India 
in which Muslim and Hindu provinces would be 
autonomous except in matters of foreign policy, 
defense, and communications. The Muslim 
League took the position that, if suitable guaran- 
tees of minority rights could be arranged, Muslim 
participation in the government of an indepen- 
dent India could lead eventually to an inde- 
pendent Pakistan. Hindu and Muslim factions 
were unable to agree, however, either on the 
terms for drafting a constitution or on the 
method for establishing an interim government. 

On June 3, 1947, the British Government 
finally accepted the principle of partition with 
the declaration that it would grant full Do- 
minion status to both Pakistan and India on 
August 15. On that date India and Pakistan 
became sovereign independent nations within the 
Commonwealth. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah, President of the Mus- 
lim League and leader of Pakistan’s independence 
movement, became the first Governor General of 
the newly independent nation. An 80-member 
Constituent Assembly was established with 
legislative as well as constitution-making powers 
and the country was administered under the 
Government of India Act of 1935 until a new 
constitution could be framed and adopted. 

Mr. Jinnah, who died in office in 1948, was 
succeeded as Governor General by Khwaja Nazim- 
uddin, and the latter in 1951 by Ghulam Mo- 
hammed. On October 6, 1955, Maj. Gen. Iskander 
Mirza, former Minister of Interior, succeeded the 
ailing Ghulam Mohammed as Governor General. 
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During the nation’s early years the Muslim 
League, which had worked so ardently to achieve 
the state of Pakistan, was the dominant political 
party. However, with the goal of national inde- 
pendence achieved, the party was able neither to 
maintain its unity nor to command its original 
popular support. The assassination of Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan in 1951 removed the 
second of Pakistan’s great political leaders and 
led to a period of protracted political instability. 
After 1953, opposition groups began to gain con- 
siderably in strength. In 1954 the Muslim League 
lost the provincial elections in East Pakistan to 
a coalition of opposition parties including the 
Awami League, Krishak Sramik Party, and 
others. 

On March 23, 1956, a constitution came into 
force in Pakistan which established it as a sover- 
eign Islamic Republic within the British Com- 
monwealth. Under the Republic the head of 
government was to be a president chosen by 
popularly elected national and provincial assem- 
blies. Iskander Mirza was chosen provisional 
president, to remain in office until general elec- 
tions could be held. Executive powers were exer- 
cised by a cabinet headed by a prime minister 
appointed by the president and responsible to the 
National Assembly. A new assembly of 310 
members was to be elected by direct popular vote 
with one-half of its members being chosen by 
each wing of the country. However, nationwide 
elections for the National Assembly were never 
held. 

New successive Prime Ministers from 1953 to 
1958 included Mohammed Ali Bogra (later Am- 
bassador to the United States), Choudhry Mo- 
hamad Ah, H. S. Suhrawardy, I. I. Chundrigar, 
and Malik Feroz Khan Noon, the latter appointed 
in December 1957. The last government under the 
Republic was a coalition of the West Pakistan 
Republican Party and a number of smaller groups, 
supported by former Prime Minister Suhra- 
wardy’s Awami League, whose support came 
mostly from the eastern wing. The opposition 
was led by the Muslim League. 

A series of political crises within the national 
and provincial governments, coupled with seri- 
ously deteriorating economic conditions, led to the 
political upheaval which took place in the fall of 
1958. On October 7 President Mirza dissolved 
the central and provincial governments, abro- 


gated the Constitution, abolished political par- 
ties, and declared martial law. General Mo- 
hammad Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, was named Chief Martial Law Ad- 
ministrator and Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces. 

General Ayub described the events of October 
7 as “a drastic and extreme step taken with great 
reluctance but with the fullest conviction that 
there was no alternative to it except the disinte- 
gration and complete ruination of the country.” 

The new regime has announced that its major 
objective is to deal with Pakistan’s growing eco- 
nomic crisis—to improve social welfare, bring 
about a reduction in inflated prices, introduce 
land reform, alleviate the chronic food shortage, 
and remove from positions of influence and prose- 
cute profiteers, black marketeers, and other cor- 
rupt persons. 

When asked in a press conference shortly 
after the establishment of the new regime about 
the future of representative government in Paki- 
stan, General Ayub said, “Let me answer in un- 
equivocal terms that our ultimate aim is to restore 
democracy, but of the type that people can under- 
stand and work.” 

On October 27, declaring that a situation of 
two-man rule was apt to be contrary to the best 
interests of the country, President Mirza resigned 
and yielded full powers of government to Gen- 


An adult education class at the V-AID 
(Village Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment) Institute in Peshawar, north- 
ern West Pakistan. 


eral Ayub. The latter then abolished the office 
of prime minister and, as President, assumed 
charge of the 11-member cabinet. 

Though the Constitution of Pakistan has been 
formally abrogated, it is the stated policy of the 
new regime to govern Pakistan as nearly in ac- 
cordance with its provisions as is consistent with 
the achievement of the regime’s objectives. Most 
of the basic statutes have been revalidated. 
Civil servants rather than military officials con- 
tinue to administer the Government and the role 
of the armed forces has become one of supporting 
the decisions taken by the civil administration. 
An independent judiciary, with somewhat re- 
stricted powers, remains in operation. 

The new regime in Pakistan and the measures 
it has undertaken enjoy apparent wide popular 
support. Steps are being taken to deal with 
leading problems of the country such as the 
permanent resettlement of refugees, the improve- 
ment of the nation’s foreign exchange position, 
and the alleviation of the problem of feeding the 
country’s burgeoning population. A number of 


persons have been prosecuted for corruption. 
Measures have been taken to convert acreage 
formerly under cash crops to food crops; strict 
measures are being taken to prevent hoarding of 
food; and limitations have been placed on im- 
ports to conserve foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of essential goods. 


THE ECONOMY 


At the time Pakistan was created its economy 
was almost entirely agricultural. There were 
few industries, few Muslim banks or large mer- 
chants, and very few skilled craftsmen such as 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, mechanics, or 
even clerks or accountants. Except for the mili- 
tary and the police, the National Government 
was seriously understaffed, only partially or- 
ganized, and even lacked files and office equip- 
ment. 

In the years since that time banks have come 
into existence, merchants of all types have opened 
businesses, and some, but not enough, people have 
learned skilled trades. An experienced body of 
civil servants has been developed. A considerable 
amount of industrialization has taken place. But, 
in spite of the progress made, there remains a 
great deal of development work to be done before 
the country can meet its current requirements. 

For the past several years Pakistan has been 
unable to grow enough food for its people. 
Fluctuations in the market for its exports have 
resulted in severe shortages of foreign exchange. 
A shortage of skilled workers handicaps its ef- 
forts to develop its economy, and inflation has 
been a chronic problem. 


Agriculture 


Progress is needed in all fields; but to start 
with the existing resources, the greatest amount 
of improvement could probably be made in agri- 
culture. The export of agricultural products 
represents about 90 percent of the value of all 
foreign exchange earnings, and between 85 to 90 
percent of the people depend upon agriculture for 
their livelihood. More than 85 percent of the 
total acreage of cultivated land is in food crops 
for domestic consumption. Yet in recent years 
the country has had to import large amounts of 
wheat and rice to feed its people. 

Yields per acre and per man are low, for some 
crops among the lowest in the world. Studies 
indicate that yields could be increased by greater 
and more efficient utilization of irrigation water; 
the wider use of manure, fertilizers, and improved 
seed; improved farming practices, including in- 
sect and plant disease control; and more modern 
processing, marketing, and storage facilities. 
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Agriculturally, East Pakistan and West Paki- 
stan are very different. East Pakistan has a rice 
economy—over one-fourth of its 25 million culti- 
vated acres are sown to rice. East Pakistan also 
produces all of the country’s jute and tea, which 
are important cash crops. Tobacco, sugar cane, 
and linseed are also grown in East Pakistan, and 
this wing of the country has more than 60 per- 
cent of the country’s livestock. 

West Pakistan produces most of the country’s 
wheat, millet, barley, gram, grain sorghum, maize, 
cotton, and wool, and contains the best dairy 
region. With the exception of some areas near 
the mountains, most of the crops depend upon 
irrigation. The Sutlej, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, 
Indus, Swat, and Kabul Rivers irrigate some 16 
million acres through what is said to be the 
largest irrigation system in the world. In addi- 
tion, wells supply water to about 2.6 million 
acres. But the irrigation system results in 
damage to the soil so that as many as 70,000 
acres each year go out of cultivation through the 
accumulation of excessive water and mineral 
salts near the surface of the soil. Efforts are 
being made to reclaim this land and to improve 
irrigation techniques to prevent the recurrence 
of such damage. 

Pakistan’s agricultural program aims at de- 
veloping self-sufficiency in the production of 
foodgrains by making more land available 
through irrigation and land reclamation projects. 
Yields are being increased through subsidized 
distribution of improved seeds and fertilizers, 
combatting plant diseases and pests, and intro- 
ducing mechanical equipment. Land reform in 
West Pakistan, designed to increase social equity 
and provide added incentives for farmers to im- 
prove their land, was promulgated in January 
1959. 


Mining 

Mineral production is not large at the present 
time and is almost entirely confined to West 
Pakistan. Among the minerals exploited on a 
commercial scale are natural gas, petroleum, coal, 
chromite, limestone, gypsum, celestite, fire clays, 
rock salt, and silica sand. 

The most important development in recent 
years has been the discovery of large natural gas 
fields in both wings of the country. This dis- 


covery is particularly important since a major 
obstacle in the way of Pakistan’s industrial de- 
velopment has been the drastic shortage of fuel 
and electric power. Most of the country’s coal is 
low grade, and petroleum production is insuffi- 
cient for rising industrial requirements. Natural 
gas pipelines are being built and a number of 
industries are being converted to the use of 
natural gas. Plans are under way to build addi- 
tional pipelines and utilize the gas as a raw 
material for the production of fertilizers and a 
wide range of chemical products. 


Industry 


Pakistan was virtually without industry at 
the time of partition. Today, while it is still 
primarily an agricultural country, remarkable 
progress has been made in industrialization. Raw 
materials which were formerly shipped overseas 
for processing are now being utilized for manu- 
facturing within the country. Pakistan now has 
enough productive capacity to achieve self- 
sufficiency in many industries, including cotton 
and woolen textiles, jute goods, aluminum and 
brass utensils, bicycle tires and tubes, shoe leather, 
small diesel engines, electric wire and cable, 
matches, hurricane lanterns, cardboard, and 
printing, writing, and wrapping paper. Reliance 
on imported raw materials, capital equipment, 
and spare parts has, however, placed severe 
strains on Pakistan’s foreign exchange position 
and resulted in low utilization of capacity. 

Industrialization has progressed most rapidly 
in the field of cotton textiles, and the country now 
produces enough of certain varieties to meet do- 
mestic needs. Between 1952 and 1957 the pro- 
duction of millmade cotton cloth and yarn 
trebled, and a portion of production is available 
for export. 

Outstanding progress has also been made in 
developing a jute manufacturing industry. Be- 
fore partition, almost all jute processing was done 
in the areas which became India. Today output 
is increasing at a very high rate—1956 production 
exceeding that of 1955 by about 34 percent; 
capacity now greatly exceeds the production rate. 

Electric generating capacity at the end of 1956 
amounted to 416,000 kilowatts, nearly four times 
the capacity in 1947; production increased 22 
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percent in 1957. Despite this increase, the power 
shortage has caused a number of the new indus- 
trial plants to remain idle or to work at less than 
capacity. Two major hydroelectric projects are 
now under construction: the Karnafuli project 
in East Pakistan and the Warsak project in the 
North-West Frontier Province area of West 
Pakistan. 


Transportation and Communications 


Transportation and communication facilities 
have been much improved in recent years. The 
total road mileage has increased from 44,700 in 
1947 to 60,260 in 1956. Motor vehicle registra- 
tion at the beginning of 1959 stood at 70,673 
vehicles compared with 25,485 in 1947. Great 
strides have been made in civil aviation, and 
Pakistan International Airlines now has flights 
between most of the principal cities in Pakistan 
and regular service between Karachi and London 
via Baghdad and Geneva. The number of tele- 
phones in Pakistan increased from 15,283 in 1947 
to 60,000 in early 1958, and a telephone factory 
has been established at Hairpur in northern 
West Pakistan. 


Trade 


Pakistan’s national 
payments are primarily dependent on the prices 
offered in the world market for her exports of a 
limited number of agricultural commodities, 
mostly raw jute and raw cotton. The sale of 
these commodities abroad earns for Pakistan the 
foreign exchange she must have to pay for im- 
ports of essential foods and the imports necessary 
for economic development and defense. 

In years past Pakistan was reasonably self- 
sufficient in food grains and had even a small 
exportable surplus. But increasingly large quan- 
tities of foodstuffs have had to be imported since 
1952-53 to meet deficits in domestic production. 
The population has been rising by almost 2 per- 
cent annually without a corresponding rise in 
agricultural production. The situation in 1955 
was particularly severe because of a series of 
disastrous floods in both wings of the country 
followed by insect plagues in East Pakistan. In 
order to feed her people, Pakistan in 1956 had 
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The Karnafuli papermill located in East Pakistan. 


to import 434,000 tons of rice and 475,000 tons 
of wheat. Of this, 201,722 tons of rice and 
410,000 tons of wheat were supplied by the United 
States under the terms of Public Law 480, which 
provides for sales abroad of U.S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities as well as relief grants to 
help avert famine conditions in friendly countries. 
The latest Public Law 480 agreement in November 
1958 provided 850,000 tons of wheat over a 2-year 
period as well as 50,000 tons of rice. 

Pakistan’s imports other than foodgrains con- 
sist largely of manufactured items such as ma- 
chinery, iron and steel products, mineral oils, 
vehicles, cotton textiles, and chemicals. Her main 
exports, in addition to raw jute and raw cotton, 
are primarily jute manufactures, raw wool, tea, 
cotton yarns, hides and skins, oilcake, and sport- 
ing goods. 

Because of our large exports of agricultural 
commodities, the United States holds first rank 
as a supplier of Pakistan’s imports. The United 
Kingdom ranks second followed by West Ger- 
many, Japan, Belgium, France, India, Malaya, 
and Singapore. The United Kingdom is Paki- 
stan’s leading market, taking about 16 percent 
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This plant makes bond paper from bamboo which floats down the 
Karnafuli River from the hills near the Indian border. 


of her exports in 1956 and 1957. Japan and 
India are also important customers, as are the 
United States, France, West Germany, Belgium, 
Hong Kong, Italy, and the Union of South 
Africa. 


U.S. Assistance 


U.S. assistance to Pakistan began in 1952 with 
a small technical cooperation program. This was 
subsequently expanded to a program of defense 
support and economic assistance. The defense 
support program includes the financing of im- 
ports of essential capital and consumer goods in 
order to enable the economy to support the coun- 
try’s military effort. From the beginning of our 
program through fiscal year 1959, U.S. economic 
assistance to Pakistan has totaled over $821.6 
million, which included $481.1 million for tech- 
nical cooperation and defense support and $72.2 
million in the form of loans from the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Since one of Pakistan’s most pressing problems 
is that of an adequate food supply, U.S. technical 
assistance has been concentrated in projects de- 
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signed to increase agricultural productivity. We 
have assisted in the development of agricultural 
experiment stations and an extension service, 
irrigation facilities, and a many-faceted commu- 
nity development program known as Village-AID 
(Village Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Program). Under this latter program about 
12,000 villages, with a population of about 11 mil- 
lion, are now receiving assistance from Pakistani 
workers trained in U.S.-supported training cen- 
ters. Even in new areas the amount of com- 
munity effort that can be organized almost 
immediately to build roads and new schools has 
produced substantial results. 

As Pakistan develops new industrial enter- 
prises, her need for foreign exchange to purchase 
raw materials, spare parts, operating equipment, 
and technical services increases. Pakistan’s ex- 


A young farmer of the northern Punjab offers his lamb for sale at a livestock auction. 
is one of Pakistan’s important export products. 


ports have not been able to earn the amount 
needed, and to help meet this deficit a portion 
of U.S. aid funds has been used to finance im- 
ports of this nature. 

Funds from the U.S. Development Loan Fund 
are being used for a variety of economic develop- 
ment projects. A recently concluded agreement 
provides for a $17.5 million loan to help complete 
the Karnafuli multipurpose power and flood con- 
trol project in East Pakistan. This project, to 
which the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion had previously allocated $12.28 million, will 
more than double the supply of energy of East 
Pakistan and will be a boon to the expansion of 
industry. Another loan of $15.2 million has been 
granted for the installation of tubewells to re- 
claim saline or waterlogged land in West Pakistan. 
This project, which may directly benefit 1.4 million 
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acres of farmland and indirectly benefit another 


1 million acres, is expected to raise food 
production by about 800,000 tons per year. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Pakistan’s foreign policy encompasses firm 
alinement with the free world in collective secu- 
rity arrangements and friendly relations with 
the United States. As a Muslim nation Pakistan 
is particularly interested in developments in the 
Middle East which affect other Muslim nations. 
Pakistan is a member of the British Common- 
wealth as well as of SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact. The newly instituted Government of 
Pakistan has declared its intention to maintain 
and strengthen existing foreign policy. 

One of the most important problems of Pakis- 
tan’s foreign affairs involves its relations with 
India which are focused on the Kashmir question 
and the Indus Waters dispute. 

Though the Pushtunistan dispute is still a 
devisive factor, relations between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan remain generally friendly. In Feb- 
ruary 1958 the King of Afghanistan visited 
Pakistan following a visit by the President of 
Pakistan to Kabul. An air agreement between the 
two countries has improved communications be- 
tween Karachi and Kabul, and a transit agree- 
ment has brought Afghanistan and Pakistan into 
closer cooperation. 
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A pilot plant for making antimony owide 
located at Tal in the northernmost section 
of West Pakistan. An American metal- 
lurgical-industries specialist served as a 
consultant in connection with this project. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
PAKISTAN 


The United States has an important interest 
in the preservation of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Pakistan, and we are thus concerned 
over the fundamental problems of the country. 
In the interests of helping to stabilize Pakistan’s 
economy and promote its development program 
the United States continues to provide economic 
and technical assistance. Welcoming Pakistan’s 
continued alliance with the free world, we have 
also provided military assistance so that it may 
effectively contribute to the defense of the area. 

To promote greater mutual understanding, the 
United States has sponsored an extensive ex- 
change program with Pakistan. Since 1950 over 
100 Americans have visited Pakistan to study, 
teach, or lecture, and nearly 1,000 Pakistanis 
have come to the United States. American pro- 
fessors are teaching in a number of universities 
in Pakistan, and many distinguished Government 
leaders and specialists from Pakistan have visited 
the United States. 

With regard to Pakistan’s political institutions, 
U.S. policy is based on the principle of noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other sovereign 
nations. It is, however, our hope that the present 
regime will be successful in carrying out its stated 
objectives of restoring representative government 
and effective democratic institutions in Pakistan. 
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